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C  G.  Conn  Ltd.  is  now  the  world’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  magnetic  compasses  for  ships.  The  same  engineering 


ability,  precision  manufacture,  and  skilled  aaftsmanship  which  in 
peacetime  made  Conn  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  band  instru¬ 
ments  has  in  wartime  brought  Conn  to  this  top  position  in  another  field. 

Since  those  critical  days  early  in  1942,  when  Conn  was  asked  to  con¬ 
vert  to  the  strange  and  difficult  job  of  compass  manufacture,  we  have 
made  over  65,000  compasses  of  various  kinds,  from  the  flat  7^ -inch 
compass  for  LCI  and  LST  ships,  to  observer  compasses  for  PT  boats 
and  mounted  compasses  for  all  types  of  landing  crafr  and  assault  boats. 

When  the  Navy  tells  us  we  have  furnished  enough  compasses  for 
complete  Viaory,  we’ll  gladly  resume  our  peacetime  role  and  apply 
ourselves  to  the  job  we  love  best — producing  the  world’s  finest  band 
instruments.  C  G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  Elkhan,  Indiana.  Dept.  142. 
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This  new,  exciting  Pan-American  “Tune-up 
Fanfare”  wall  chart,  the  latest  thing  for  your 
rehearsal  room. 

FOR  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA 

Designed  with  a  double  purpose,  tliis  newly 
released  visual  education  aid  is  of  ample  size 
for  easy  reading  from  the  wall  by  all  members 
of  your  band  or  orchestra.  Its  purposes  are  for 
tuning  and  warming-up  the  entire  ensemble 
or  section,  and  playing  a  fanfare. 

Many  suggested  variations  for  the  use  of  the 
chart  are  included  with  it.  Tuning,  melodic  fan¬ 
fares,  efifective  rhythmic  and  harmonic  variations. 

Made  to  sell  at  the  nominal  price  of  2  5c, 
now  introduced  free  to  school  bandmasters  and 
orchestra  conductors,  one  to  an  applicant; 
additional  copies  2  5c  each.  Get  your  chart  now 
and  enjoy  its  many  interesting  and  helpful  uses. 


AND  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  USE  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 

MUSIC  APTITUDE  TEST! 


PAN-AMERICAN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  •  DEPT.  121  •  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


0 


Pre-testing  for  music  aptitude  is  a  great  timesaver  for  the  music 
educator.  The  P.A.  aptitude  test  is  the  most  complete,  reliable  and 
easy  to  use  method  of  measuring  musical  ability.  Test  booklet  and  2 
grading  masks,  50c.  Students’  test  cards  are  priced  at  100  for  50c.  A 
complete  outfit  of  booklet,  2  grading  masks  and  500  test  cards,  $2.2  5. 


Youil  Want  These  Music  Teaching  Aids  Too! 


Wall  fingering  charts  (6)  large  enough  for 
visibility  from  players’  chairs.  Worth  much  more 
in  any  rehearsal  room  than  25c  each. 

Instrument  family  charts  (3)  illustrate  band 
and  orchestra  instruments;  seating,  marching 
formations.  25c  each  chart,  75c  per  set. 

Band  and  Orchestra  Guide,  52  pages,  illus¬ 
trated.  Now  in  15th  edition,  50c. 

Posture  chart,  a  constant  reminder  to  sit 


correctly,  25c. 

Musical  Instruments  and  the  Masters  (24 
pages),  instrument  histories;  biographies, 
pictures  of  12  famous  composers.  10c  each, 
$1.00  per  dozen. 

Order  these  indispensable  aids  to  school 
music  instruction.  Ask  for  free  folder,  "School 
Music  Teaching  Helps,”  describing  many 
other  things  you’ll  want. 
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In  “SWING  DRUMMING" 
Bill  Lndwig,  Jr^  a  celebrated  drummer 
rereab  not  onljr  his  own  secrets  but  the 
secrets  of  the  galaxy  of  drumming  stars 
with  whom  he  associates  . . .  Here  in  96 
fascinating  pages,  illustrated  by  more 
than  100  photographs,  is  the  boiled>down 
knowledge  and  technique  of  men  who 
rate  the  highest  billing  and  command  the 
biggest  incomes  in  their  field... Here  are 
fundamentals,  rudiments  and  exercises 
that  build  a  solid  foundation  for  a  real 
career.  Here  is  ererything  yon  need  to 
know  about  dance  drum  technique;  basic 
press  rolls;  long  rolls;  high  sock  Mdal, 
wire  brush,  rim  shot,  ^mbal  and  tom 
tom  technique;  time  signature  studies, 
rhythm  breaks,  solos,  send-offs,  Latin- 
Americaa  rhythms,  etc^  etc.  “Swing 
Drumming"  is  published  for  one  purMse: 
to  SF«ed  your  progress  in  a  field  that’s 
exciting,  interesting  and  loaded  with  op- 
portunities.^  At  11.50  it’s  an  irresistible 
investment  in  your  future.  At  your  music 
dealer— if  he  can’t  supply  you  order  direct. 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1728  NORTH  DAMEN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


Back  Issues 

Most  all  back  Issuas  of  Tha  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ara  avallabla.  If  ordarad 
by  mail,  3c  additional  for  postage  mutt 
ba  added  to  tha  price  of  each  maga- 
sine.  If  back  copies  ordarad  ara  no 
longer  available  your  money  will  ba 
promptly  refunded. 
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H*r«  !t  Act  2  of  on*  of  th*  atMmbly 
pro9r*mt  r*f*rr*d  to  in  thii  articU, 
th*  W**qu*hic  High  School  swing 
band  in  all  of  its  glory.  On  th*  covar 
of  this  issu*  you  sa*  th*  concart  band 
in  action  at  on*  of  thas*  graat  as- 
sambly  avants. 

SWING  Band 

Serves  Education 
and  the  War  Effort 

By  0jc.  diawuf,  Tnatnik, 

Director  of  Bond  &  Orchestra 
Weequohic  High  School 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

•  FELLOW  MUSIC  DIRECTORS, 
does  the  following  phone  conversation 
sound  familiar  to  you? 

“Hello,  Mr.  Bandmaster?  We’d  like 
your  fine  school  band  to  play  for  the 
Whoiis  Citizens’  rally  next  Tuesday’’. 

“What?  You  say  you  can’t  get  the 
O.P.A.  to  grant  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  for  your  large  band?” 

“Well  then.  Just  bring  along  a  few 


of  your  players  to  make  a  totta  noise 
and  pep  things  up’’. 

At  this  point  our  patient  bandmaster 
sees  an  opportunity  to  do  some  real 
missionary  work  and  counters  with: 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Obstreperous,  but 
we  can  no  more  bring  a  piece  of  our 
band  to  perform  at  your  meeting  than 
we  can  have  a  part  of  the  school’s  foot¬ 
ball  team  go  out  to  play  a  game  with¬ 


out  its  full  complement  of  players  on 
the  held  since  each  group,  small  or 
large,  is  trained  as  a  complete  unit. 
Moreover,  I  don’t  think  our  band  Is 
capable  of  fulfilling  your  requirements 
since  it  is  trained  to  play  music  and 
not  to  make  noise.  However,  we  can 
furnish  a  highly  competent  and  much 
smaller  music  unit — our  school  Swing 
Band.  This  outfit  plays  swing,  patri- 
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"It  is  my  contention  that  the  real  top-flight 
dance  man  is  usually  a  superior  symphonic 
player  blessed  with  a  liberal  attitude  and 
without  inhibitions.  Our  first-chair  sym¬ 
phonic  players  are  invariably  the  section 
lead-men  in  the  swing  band.  They  get 
genuine,  though  different,  pleasure  play¬ 
ing  each  type  of  music.  Look  into  their 
faces  as  they  perform  a  Beethoven  or 
Tschaikowsky  symphony  or  a  Mozart 
Overture  and  you  see  a  collective  sublima¬ 
tion  of  self  which  comes  only  through  the 
making  of  great  music  together.  Observe 
them  playing  in  the  swing  band  and  you 
can't  help  but  realize  that  here  again  is 
another  kind  of  wholesome  and  vicarious 
experience  indigenous  to  Young  America." 


otic,  and  program  music  and  has  a 
personnel  of  only  20  members  includ¬ 
ing  vocalists  and  entertainers”. 

“What’s  that?  You’ll  be  glad  to 
send  cars  to  pick  us  up?  That's  fine. 
We’ll  be  ready  at  7  P.  M.”  (Incident 
closed.) 

Yes,  there  are  probably  huudreds  of 
analogous  situations  occurring  daily 
thruout  the  nation’s  schools.  The 
school  swing  band  which  has  for  years 
been  anathema  to  some  conservative 
and  unyielding  school  music  teachers 
is  now  filling  the  breach  for  us  fel¬ 
lows  who  have  been  its  champions  these 
past  two  decades.  With  rigidly  cur¬ 
tailed  travel  facilities  our  schools  can 
still  serve  their  communities  with  mu¬ 
sic  for  civic  and  patriotic  functions 
provided  it  doesn’t  conflict  with  or 
supplant  union  engaged  musicians. 

While  our  100  piece  school  band  has 
been  parading  the  streets  peddling 
bonds  and  stimulating  salvage  efforts, 
our  more  mobile  unit,  the  school  swing 
band  has  been  playing  for  rallies,  the 
U.S.O.,  army  camps,  canteens,  the  Red 
Cross,  et  cetera. 

The  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
the  school  swing  band  need  apologize 
for  its  existence.  Our  swing  band  is  a 
most  valuable  and  versatile  outfit  made 
up  in  toto  of  our  scbool’s  most  able 
symphonic  or  legitimate  student  mu¬ 
sicians.  I  have  always  maintained  and 
find  it  generally  true  that  our  finest  so 
called  legitimate  musicians  make  the 
best  dance  men.  They  have  beautiful 
tone,  almost  fiawless  technic,  are  .re¬ 
sourceful,  aggressive,  sensitive  to 
subtie  phrasing,  and  are  flexible  in 
their  responsiveness  to  various  styles 
of  playing.  It  is  my  contention  that 
the  real  top-flight  dance  man  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  superior  symphonic  player 
blessed  with  a  liberal  attitude  and 
without  inhibitions.  Our  first-chair 


symphonic  players  are  invariably  the 
sectioa  lead-men  in  the  swing  band. 
They  get  genuine,  though  different, 
pleasure  playing  each  type  of  music. 
Look  into  their  faces  as  they  perform 
a  Beethoven  or  Tschaikowsky  sym¬ 
phony  or  a  Mozart  overture  and  you 
see  a  collective  sublimation  of  self 
which  comes  only  through  the  making 
of  great  music  together.  Observe  them 
playing  in  the  swing  band  and  you 
can’t  help  but  realize  that  here  again 


is  another  kind  of  wholesome  and 
vicarious  experience  indigenous  to 
Young  America.  It  has  been  my  ob¬ 
servation  that  a  swing  band  performer 
plays  more  aggressively  in  general  and 
with  more  drive  and  emotional  stimu¬ 
lus  than  the  average  young  player  of 
the  Classics  only.  Also,  he  is  more 
meticulous  in  the  handling  of  subtle 
rhythms  and  syncopations  altho  he  is 
frequently  less  capable  in  handling 
music  in  time  signatures  other  than 
Alla  breve.’  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  students  be  encouraged  to 
play  in  both  Symphonic  and  Swing 
groups.  Each  has  it  manifold  benefits 
in  developing  players  of  experience  and 
maturity.  In  short,  in'my  opinion  the 
modern  musician  should  train  to  be¬ 
come  a  thoroughbred  hybrid  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  along  happily  and  success¬ 
fully  in  professional  music.  One  of 
the  factors  which  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  raised  and  ever  rising 
standard  of  the  modern  swing  bands, 
and  in  recruitments  for  symphonic  or¬ 
ganizations.  is  the  generally  height¬ 
ened  standard  of  musicianship  of 
public  school  musicians.  School  music 
feeds  young  and  top  ranking  players  in 
abundance,  to  our  best  name  bands 
and  symphonic  organizations.  Students 
are  now  trained  to  play  so  they  will 
not  only  please  mother  and  dad  but  the 
public  at  large.  Of  these  students  who 


And  what  would  a  football  qanta  ba  without  a  great  band  show  batwaan  the  halves. 
Here  at  least  is  the  “front"  of  the  famous  Newark  band  joyfully  posing  for  a 
cameraman  on  one  of  those  thrilling  gridiron  occasions.  Somewhere  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  is  the  band,  snatching  a  few  minutes’  rest,  having  on  this 
occasion  arrived  at  the  stadium  for  a  double-header  day  after  a  strenuous  victory 
and  bond  parade  downtown. 
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learn  to  make  music  together  a  small 
portion  follow  it  professionally  while 
by  far,  the  greater  number  join  the 
ranks  of  our  most  enthusiastic  lovers 
of  good  music  in  general. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  why  many  people,  stu¬ 
dents  and  adult,  do  not  like  a  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  music  is  because  they  really 
do  not  understand  it.  They  haven’t 
exposed  themselves  to  listening  to 
enough  of  it  to  formulate  a  mature 
opinion.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  people  do  not  like  what  they  don’t 
understand?  Therefore,  we  have  given 
assembly  programs  not  only  with  our 
symphonic  band  but  also  with  our 
swing  band.  In  the  latter  case,  with 
the  approval  and  active  cooperation  of 
our  principal,  Mr.  Max  J.  Herzberg, 
(who,  incidentally,  is  not  only  a  splen¬ 


Summar  and  wintar,  tw!rlar$  and  drum  majors  of  tha  Waaquahic  High  School  play 
an  important  part  in  tha  school  band's  bond  driva  activitias.  On  tha  school  com- 
mittaa  with  Dr,  Molnik  ara  Principal  Mai  J,  Hairbarq  and  Mr,  Emast  Schlaa. 


did  administrator,  a  learned  scholar 
and  author  of  national  repute  but  a 
great  lover  of  all  good  music)  we  gave 
several  “swing  lesson”  assemblies  with 
our  swing  band.  In  these  we  tried  to 
proselyte  the  so  called  “icky”  and  at 
the  same  time  educate  the  “hepster” 
to  a  fuller  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  chosen  music.  In  brief 
talks  during  these  programs  members 
of  the  swing  band  discussed  the  rise 
and  growth  of  Jazz  tracing  its  evolu¬ 
tion  to  present  day  Swing.  Different 
styles  of  playing  were  demonstrated 
by  the  Swing  Rand:  slow,  medium  and 
fast  Jump,  blues,  sweet  numbers,  vo¬ 
cals,  rhythmic  paraphrases  of  the 
classics  et  al.  Types  of  Rhythmic  back¬ 
ground  were  demonstrated  as  well  as 
the  use  of  obbligatos,  instrumental  ac¬ 
companiments  to  vocals,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  striking  tone  colors  and  the 
blending  of  these.  Because  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  average  swing  arrangement 
was  explained  and  demonstrated,  it 
brought  to  many  in  the  audience  the 
realization  that  Swing  is  not  merely  a 
kind  of  “formless  noise”.  They  learned 
about  such  things  as  the  intro,  the 
chorus,  the  release,  the  recapitulation, 
endings,  interludes,  sock  passages,  end¬ 
ing  on  an  active  sounding  chord  etc.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  Swing  lesson  as¬ 
semblies  I  felt  more  strongly  than  ever 
that  there  should  be  more  of  this  kind 
of  assembly  in  all  schools;  presenting 
a  series  of  lessons  on  symphonic  music 


and  also,  for  the  very  same  audience, 
a  swing  lesson  series. 

Frequently,  and  this  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary,  it  is  more  difficult  to  get 
some  “lover  of  the  classics  faculty 
members”  to  understand  and  appreci¬ 
ate  Swing  than  it  is  to  influence  stu¬ 
dents  toward  accepting  and  genuinely 
enjoying  the  Classics.  Wasn’t  it  John 
Ruskin  who  said:  “There  is  none  so 
blind  as  he  who  won’t  see”. 

The  attitude  of  some  folks  listening  to 
music  calls  to  mind  the  lazy  Army  re¬ 
cruit  who  griped  against  long  hikes  so 
he  hid  away  in  back  of  the  barracks 
and  spent  the  day  “marking  time”. 
Needless  to  say,  he  wore  out  his  shoes 
and  got  nowhere.  We  should  not  try 
to  blindly  break  down  the  wall  to  get 
into  the  house.  Just  look  for  the  door¬ 
way  and  walk  right  in. 

Students  and  teacher  alike  must 
learn  to  rid  themselves  of  prejudices. 
Listening  to  the  poorest  type  of  Swing 
or  the  most  boring  example  of  the 
Classics  and  basing  opinion  on  these 
is  being  hardly  fair  to  oneself  as  well 
as  the  music  in  question.  Too  often 
we  are  prone  to  generalize  in  dealing 
with  our  prejudices  regarding  music 
and  people.  We  should  learn  to  listen 
to  a  great  many  of  the  Classics  and  to 
lots  of  Swing.  Don’t  be  hasty  to 
praise  or  condemn  it.  Listen  to  it 
patiently  and  try  to  like  it.  Only  then 
can  we  grow  to  understand,  appreci¬ 


ate,  and  evaluate  it.  I 

In  our  largest  and  most  important  | 
school  concert  known  as  our  Annual  = 
Music  Revue  I  have  consistently  util¬ 
ized,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  or  sequence  in  reach-  | 


PROGRAM 

nth  ANNUAL  MUSIC  REVUK 
Wednesday  and  Thursday 
May  17  and  18th,  1944 

I.  Weequahlc  High  School  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Star  Spangled  Banner 

1.  Oberon  Overture . 

...Carl  Marla  Von  Wel>er  (1786-1826) 

2.  Aubade  ( Ballet  from  "Ije  Cld" ) . 

. Jules  Massenet  (1842-1913) 

3.  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  Minor  (Prom 
the  New  World,  Fourth  Movement — 

Allegro  con  fuoco) . 

. Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904) 

4.  Danse  des  Bouffons  (Dance  of  the 
Clowns,  from  Snegourotchka,  The 

Snow  Maiden)  . 

Nicholas  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  (1844-1908) 

II.  Weequahlc  High  School  Swing  Band 

Hall  Weequahlc . Henry  Melnik 

1.  Night  Special . 

. Harry  James  &  Jack  Matthias 

2.  Commando  Serenade . 

. Hal  McIntyre  &  Dave  Matthews 

3.  B-19 ...  .Harry  James  &  LeRoy  Holmes 

4.  Long  Ago  and  Far  Away . 

. Ira  Gershwin  A  Jerome  Kern 

5.  Johnny  Connes  Marching  Home . 

. Arranged  by  Ruben  Can- 

Weequahic  High  School  Alumnus  June  '37 

6.  It’s  Love-Love-Love . 

. David,  Whitney  &  Kramer 

7.  I  Love  You . Cole  Porter 

8.  Caribbean  Clipper . 

. ....Jerry  Gray  &  Sam  Gallop 

9.  Mexican  Hat  Dance . Les  Brown 

10.  Victory  Polka.  .Sam  Cahn  &  Jule  Styne 

III.  Weequahlc  High  School  Symphonk- 

Band 

Orange  and  Brown  March 

1.  Aurora  Overture . Paul  Yoder 

2.  Bam  Dance  (A  Humorous  American 

Hoe-Down)  . Henry  Melnik 

3.  In  the  Village . 

. Modeste  Moussorksky  (1836-1881) 

4.  National  Emblem  March.. A.  S.  Bagley 

6.  The  Little  Brown  Jug  Goes  to  Town 

. Joseph  Bergelm 

6.  Auld  Lang  Syne  Fantasy . 

. Henry  Melnik 

(Concert  Finale) 


''Students  and  teachers  alike  must  learn 
to  rid  themselves  of  prejudices.  Listening 
to  the  poorest  type  of  Swing  or  the  most 
boring  example  of  the  Classics  and  basing 
opinion  on  these  is  being  hardly  fair  to 
oneself  as  well  as  the  music  in  question." 


But  this  famous  tw!rlin9  squad  is  not  limited  to  activities  out  of  doors.  Here  they 
are  taking  part  in  one  of  the  great  all  inclusive  concert  programs  described  in  the 


twirlers  and  tableaus  with  all  the 
trimmings.  ^ 

Although  the  above  program  set-up 
doesn’t  please  all  of  the  audience  all 
of  the  time  if  does  please  all  0/  the 
audience  some  of  the  time.  Those 
who  come  to  enjoy  the  symphonic  mu¬ 
sic  must  “suffer  through”  the  swing 
session  (Unit  No.  2)  and  frequently 
learn  to  hear  some  good  in  it.  Those 
who  come  just  to  hear  the  swing  band 
must  “sit  out”  the  symphony  orchestra 
(Unit  No.  1)  and  stay  for  the  glamour 
of  the  symphonic  band  (Unit  No.  3) 
which  also  exposes  them  to  more  sym¬ 
phonic  music.  Invariably,  the  result  is 
that  hundreds  of  converts  are  made  for 


accompanying  ariicU.  Glamour,  whafi 

ing  our  student  body  and  public.  We 
program  three  units  in  this  order: 

1.  Our  school  Symphony  Orchestra 
plays  a  favorite  movement  of  a  famous 
symphony,  an  overture,  and  several 
short  and  lighter  numbers.  Here  there 
is  no  compromise  with  ideals. 

2.  The  Swing  Band  does  a  stage 
presentation  consisting  of  jive,  sweet, 
vocals,  comedy  skits,  etc.,  d  la  name 
band  fashion. 

3.  The  Symphonic  Band  performs 
lx)th  military  and  serious  symphonic 
compositions,  also  a  novelty  or  humor¬ 
ous  number  and  concludes  with  an 
elaborate  program  finale  including 


Paddle  Your  Own  Musical  Canoe 

By  Elenora  LoudI  Cooper 


•  HAVE  YOU  EVER  TAKEN  AN 
AVERAGE  MUSIC-LOVING  YOUNG¬ 
STER  of  today  and  given  him  a  chance 
to  learn  to  play  an  orchestra  or  band 
instrument?  Have  you  taught  him 
how  to  read  notes,  play  in  rhythm — 
shown  him  how  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  presented  by  his  particular  in¬ 
strument?  Have  you  put  the  young¬ 
ster’s  feet  squarely  on  the  road  to 
good  musicianship,  only  to  find  him 
— and  yourself,  too — running  smack  up 
against  that  snag  called  “interpreta¬ 
tion”? 

Like  probably  every  other  music- 
teacher  in  the  world,  I  have  had  this 
happen  to  me.  Yet,  I  am  convinced 
that  boys  and  girls  of  today  like  clas¬ 
sical  and  semi-classical  music  as  well 
as  their  grandparents  did.  It’s  just 
that  they  don’t  like  to  sentimentalize 
over  it.  Maybe  it’s  because  boys  and 
girls  of  today  are  facing  hard  cold 
facts  about  the  world  they  live  in  that 
they  want  their  music  discussed  in 


terms  which  are  neither  flowery  nor 
“wishy-washy.” 

It  has  been  my  personal  experience 
that  better  results  are  obtained  when 
one  makes  one’s  explanation  of  “ex¬ 
pression”  as  concrete  as  possible — at 
the  same  time,  tying  up  the  intellec¬ 
tual  side  of  music  with  the  physical 
without  referring  to  either  type  of  ac¬ 
tivity  as  such.  When  the  rudiments 
have  been  mastered,  I  offer  the  pupil 
an  explanation  of  interpretation  which 
goes  something  like  this; 

Have  you  ever  tried  rowing  a  boat? 
If  you  have,  you  know  that  learning 
to  coordinate  your  two  arms  presents 
quite  a  serious  problem.  At  first, 
you’re  so  tense  that  your  arms  and 
back  ache  and  ache!  You  sit  there  in 
the  boat,  soaked  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  water  you’ve  splashed  on 
yourself  through  your  own  clumsy 
handling  of  the  oars;  and  you  practice 
turning  right — then,  you  go  in  a 
straight  line  a  way — then  you  try  turn¬ 


both  types  of  music.  Each  year,  tick¬ 
ets  for  the  May  Music  Revue  (given 
on  two  consecutive  evenings)  are  sold 
out  weeks  in  advance.  Although  the 
performance  starts  at  8  P.  M.  crowds 
gather  outside  for  hours  before  the 
doors  are  opened.  Jazz  lovers  don’t 
dare  come  late  so  they  can  conveni¬ 
ently  miss  the  symphony  orchestra, 
otherwise  they  wouldn’t  get  in  at  all, 
since  we  regretfully  turn  away  hun¬ 
dreds  of  disappointed  ticket  seekers 
each  night.  After  many  a  performance 
I  have  had  the  warm  satisfaction  of 
being  told  by  lovers  of  Swing  how 
much  they  had  enjoyed  the  Classics. 
Dyed-in-the-wool  symphonists  have 
made  similar  concessions  regarding 
Swing. 

Although  I  realize  I  have,  to  some 
extent,  veered  from  my  original  topic 
the  point  I’d  like  to  make  is  that  when 
we  expose  an  audience,  with  precon¬ 
ceived  notions,  to  the  l)est  examples 
of  both  types  of  music,  many  in  that 
audience  are  likely  to  drop  their  smug¬ 
ness  and  prejudice.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
education  should  be  to  “guide”  us  to 
see  the  light  and  think  things  through 
for  ourselves.  What  better  way  can 
we  employ  music  than  to  offer  op¬ 
portunities  to  hear  and  learn  more 
about  the  best  available  examples  of 
Symphony  and  Swing.  How  grateful 
we  should  be  that  both  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  indispensable  to  our  American 
musical  diet  and  culture. 


ing  left — then  a  straight  line — on  and 
on.  Finally,  you  feel  pretty  sure 
you’ve  got  the  hang  of  it  all  right. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  thought  occurs 
to  you — “I  didn’t  go  through  all  this 
hard  work  just  to  row  a  boat  back  and 
forth.  I  TY^nt  to  USE  the  boat  to 
TAKE  ME  somewhere.”  So  you  say 
to  yourself,  “Let’s  see — where  do  I 
want  to  go?  Oh,  I  know — I’ll  row 
across  the  river  to  that  island  over 
there — the  one  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
see  close-up.”  That  first  trip  across 
the  river  is  a  brand  new  experience. 
Your  whole  point  of  view  has  changed, 
for  no  longer  are  you  the  amateur 
rower,  blistering  his  hands  painfully 
in  order  to  make  the  boat  move.  You 
are  now  the  master  of  that  boat.  You 
are  making  the  boat  take  you  some¬ 
where.  You  are  making  the  boat  serve 
you! 

Learning  to  play  an  instrument  is 
no  different,  in  this  respect,  from 
learning  to  row  a  boat.  It  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  trouble,  learning 
to  read  notes  and  count  beats  if  you 
were  to  stop  there.  Make  your  music 
say  what  you  want  it  to.  Make  your 
instrument  serve  you! 
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Frederick  Neil  j 

INNES 

By  QwdtiA  di.  3Uvddn 


•  FREDERICK  NEIL  INNES  was  one 
of  the  world’s  outstanding  bandmas¬ 
ters,  soloists  (slide  trombone),  and 
instrumental  instructors  for  more  than 
llfty  years.  He  was  universally  con¬ 
ceded  the  world’s  greatest  trombone 
soloist  of  his  time  (before  the  advent 
of  the  late  Arthur  Pryor).  As  a  con¬ 
ductor,  he  was  the  pioneer  of  what  is 
known  in  modern  times  as  the  “Sym¬ 
phonic  Band.”  He  organized  bis  qwii 
“Orchestral  Band’’  which  included  a 
harp  and  a  pair  of  double-bass  viols. 
His  memory  was  such  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  would  conduct  an  entire  sum¬ 
mer  series  of  band  concerts  without 
even  so  much  as  a  single  sheet  of  a 
music  score  in  front  of  him. 

“Fred”  Innes  was  born  in  London, 
England,  in  1860.  As  a  very  young 
man  his  great  skill  upon  the  slide 
trombone  won  for  him  the  enviable  po¬ 
sition  of  trombone  soloist  with  Her 
Majesty’s  Life  Guard  Regimental  Band 
stationed  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
Strange,  indeed,  that  so  many  brass  in¬ 
strument  soloists  of  renown  should 
have  become  deserters  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Army  in  those  far-off  days.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arbuckle  and  “Ben”  Bent,  both 
numbered  among  the  list  of  immortals 
who  have  made  the  cornet  the  most 
popular  solo  brass  instrument,  were 
unable  to  accompany  Gilmore’s  Band 
during  its  memorable  European  tour 
in  1878.  Fortunate,  indeed  was  Gil¬ 
more,  to  have  been  able  to  engage 
Ezra  M.  Bagley  and  Walter  Emerson 
in  their  stead. 

Similarly,  Innes  “ran  away’’  and 
came  to  America  from  England,  along 
in  the  70’s.  He  first  became  prominent 
as  a  soloist  in  the  United  States  when 
he  played  in  the  orchestra  at  the  old 
Howard  Atheneum  of  Boston — the 
birthplace  in  America  of  first-class 
vaudeville.  When  “Fred"  played  be¬ 
fore  Queen  Victoria  many  years  later, 
she  granted  him  a  full  pardon  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  solid  gold  trombone. 
It  was  a  great  show-piece,  but,  of 
course,  was  never  intended  for  actual 
use. 


“Pat”  Gilmore,  who  was  always  on 
the  lookout  for  the  greatest  instru¬ 
mentalists  of  his  time,  beard  of  the 
young  trombone  wizard  and  engaged 
him  as  first-chair  man  in  his  famous 
band.  Innes  is  credited  with  having 
introduced  the  slide  trombone  as  a  solo 
instrument  in  this  country.  The  story 
goes  that,  while  Gilmore’s  Band  was 
playing  an  engagement  at  Manhattan 
Beach  during  the  hey-day  of  the  great 
Jules  Levy,  Innes  approached  Gilmore 
and  requested  permission  to  play  a 
trombone  solo — none  had  ever  been 
played  before  with  the  band.  Permis¬ 
sion  being  given,  Innes  hurried  off  to 
New  York  City  and  had  his  trombone 
equipped  with  a  trill  valve. 

And  so,  one  night  Jules  Levy  played 
“Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee"  with  varia¬ 
tions.  Then  Innes  stepped  to  the  front 
and  played  the  identical  solo,  varia¬ 
tions  included,  and  the  huge  audience 
applauded  him  vigorously.  Several 
times  thereafter  Fred  would  repeat  on 
his  trombone  the  same  solos  which 
Levy  had  previously  performed  on  the 
cornet.  In  fact,  H  Is  reliably  reported 
that  Innes  could,  and  did  play  ALL 
the  solos  that  were  played  by  ALL  the 
cornet  virtuosos  of  jiis  time. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  writes:  “I 
smile  now,  as  I  recall  both  Levy  and 
Innes.  Strange  pair — both  greatly 
afflicted  with  egoism.  They  naturally 
despised  one  another.  An  old  story 
going  the  rounds  was  that  Innes  fol¬ 
lowed  Levy  as  a  soloist  at  Coney  Is¬ 
land,  that  he  played  ALL  of  Levy’s 
solos  better  than  Levy — and  did  so  on 
the  slide  trombone."  My  friend  con¬ 
tinues:  “A  very  capable  cornetist  who 
played  first  chair  for  Innes  told  me 
this  one.” 

At  Intermission.  A  Lady  approaches 
Mr.  Innes. 

Lady:  “Oh,  Mr.  Innes,  may  I  request 
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you  to  play  the  ’Washington  Post  ' 
.March’  by  Sousa?"  I 

Mr.  Innes:  “Sousa? — who’s  Sousa?"  I 
During  the  80’s  Innes  became  conduc-  I 
tor  of  the  13th  Regiment  National  j 
Guard  Band  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  ( 
was  his  debut  as  bandmaster.  In  1886-  I 
1887  he  organized  his  own  band  with  I 
which  he  toured  the  United  States  and  ^ 
Canada,  and  was  a  powerful  factor  I 
in  making  American  music  history 
through  his  tours  and  his  intensely 
notable  activities  at  all  national  expo¬ 
sitions  and  festivals. 

Despite  his  egoism,  Innes  was  a  very 
democratic  chap  who  was  not  “high- 
hat”  in  any  way.  Mr.  Clarence  G.  \ 
Arsers  whose  father  was  a  cornetist  ' 
with  the  Innes  Band  for  many  years  | 
writes:  “He  helped  my  father  greatly  | 
and  was  always  ready  to  help  the  < 

young  fellow  who  wanted  to  learn.  My  j 

father  used  to  go  up  every  morning  I 
and  hear  him  go  through  his  daily  rou-  ! 
tine  on  the  trombone,  and  I  mean,  he 
really  went  through  it — stripped  down 
to  the  waist  and  really  worked  for  two 
full  hours  every  morning.  He  was  a 
great  fellow  for  fishing  and  on  many 
occasions  my  father  went  with  him. 

He  almost  drowned  in  Lake  Superior 
one  time.  He  bad  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots  on,  and  the  boat  tipped  over  in 
a  storm.  He  Just  about  drowned  as  he 
went  down  and  did  not  come  up,  as 
the  boots  filled  with  water.  Ever  after 
that,  my  father  said,  whenever  Mr. 
Innes  got  into  a  boat,  large  or  small, 
he  would  take  oft  his  shoes.  He  was 
a  great  conductor,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  trombonists,  and  a  fine  fellow 
with  ‘the  boys’  and  every  one  else.  He 
was  friendly,  too,  but  firm  in  his  ideas 
of  music  and  how  it  should  be  played.” 

Innes  was  not  only  an  artist  of  the 
highest  rank;  he  was  also  gifted  in 
many  other  lines  of  endeavor.  The  con¬ 
cert  shells  at  Ravinia  Park  (Chicago) 
and  Willow  Grove  Park  (Philadelphia) 
were  both  designed  by  and  built  for 
Innes.  “Fred"  was  a  good  salesman 
and  a  good  showman;  and,  if  be  had 
any  weakness,  it  was  his  ambition  to 
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Fradarick  Nail  Innas  was  ona  of  fha  graafast  brass  musicians  of  his  day. 


"out-manage  the  manager."  He  was 
totally  devoid  of  "inferiority  complex." 

Writes  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Clarke:  “Innes 
was  a  handsome,  big  fellow,  over  six 
feet,  and  built  in  proportion.  His 
trombone  looked  like  a  toy  in  bis 
hands;  and  no  man  ever  knew  more 
about  the  trombone  than  did  Fred 
Innes.  He  was  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  artists  on  the  trombone.  He 
was  more  than  that — he  was  also  a 
very  fine  musician  who  was  always 
striving  to  better  himself  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  As  a  bandmaster,  he  had 
some  of  the  best  engagements  in  the 
country.  I  was  his  trombone  soloist 
during  the  summer  season  of  1900  at 
the  Steel  Pier  in  Atlantic  City,  and  it 
was  one  of  my  most  pleasant  engage¬ 
ments.” 

Readers  who  recall  our  previous 
article,  “Clarke  the  Cornet  Virtuoso” 
(SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  December, 
1943),  are  aware  that  Trombonist 
Ciarke’s  brother.  Dr.  Herbert  L. 
Ciarke,  played  cornet  solos  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Innes’  Band  for  a  time  back  in 
1893  or  1894 — for  a  tour  of  four  weeks, 
followed  by  a  six  weeks’  engagement 
at  the  famous  Pittsburgh  Exposition. 
Many  noted  artists  piayed  for  Innes 
during  his  career. 

On  account  of  his  wife’s  ill  health, 
Innes  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado, 
where,  in  1915,  he  established  the 
Innes  School  of  Music.  He  remained 
in  Denver  for  about  eight  years.  He 
conducted  the  Denver  Municipal  Band 
for  several  years,  playing  nearly  every 
night  during  the  summer  months  in 
the  City  Park. 

Again  we  quote  our  friend  Arsers: 
“The  band  shell  in  Denver  is  the  most 
gorgeous  one  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  was 
planned  and  built  by  Innes.  He  had  a 
fine  band — the  first  symphonic  band  in 
America.”  But  the  writer  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  good  old  “Fred”  was  the  in¬ 
novator  of  this  gorgeous  structure. 

Innes  also  directed  the  Denver 
Shrine  Band.  In  1919  Eugene  LaBarre, 
then  one  of  the  three  cornet  soloists 
(Frank  Simon,  Del  Staigers,  Gene  La- 
Rarre)  on  tour  with  Sousa’s  Band,  left 
Sousa  at  Denver  en  route  and  became 
cornet  soloist  of  the  Denver  Shrine 
Band  for  a  short  time.  While  there 
he  learned  more  of  the  art  of  conduct¬ 
ing  under  the  guidance  of  the  famed 
maestro  of  the  baton — Innes  himself. 

In  1923  the  Innes  School  of  Music  in 
*  Denver  was  absorbed  by  the  Conn  Na¬ 
tional  School  of  Music  in  Chicago;  In¬ 
nes  becoming  its  president  and  general 
manager.  His  many  years  of  association 


with  Conn  officials  and  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  factory  at  Elkhart,  Indi¬ 
ana,  the  city  where  so  many  fine  band 
instruments  are  manufactured,  made 
his  name  familiarly  known  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  employees  and  officials. 

Innes  passed  away  on  New  Year’s 
Eve,  December  31,  1926,  at  Chicago. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Frances  Atkinson  Innes 
of  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  sur¬ 
vived  him.  We  quote  from  The  Mu¬ 
sical  Truth,  1927  spring  issue;  “Mr. 
Innes  was  not  only  a  musician,  but 
enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  writer  and 
lecturer  of  national  prominence.  His 
passing  is  felt  keenly  by  thousands  of 
music  lovers  and  musicians  and  by 
students  who  reside  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  profession  consid¬ 
ered  him  the  greatest  teacher  of  wind 
instruments  and  director  of  concert 


band  programs  of  his  day.  His  infiuence 
in  the  field  of  music  will  have  its  effect 
for  years  to  come  through  the  many 
students  who  are  carrying  on  his  meth¬ 
ods  and  ideals.  The  Innesonian  Society 
was  formed  by  a  class  of  students  of 
the  Conn  National  School  of  Music  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Innes,  and  through  this 
society  alone  his  name  will  be  en¬ 
rolled  among  the  immortals. — Funeral 
services  were  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.” 

Writes  Hon.  Frank  McGrann:  “A 
few  years  ago  I  visited  Frank  Simon 
and  while  we  were  driving  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  we  passed  a  cemetery  and  I  re¬ 
call  Frank  telling  me  that  Innes  was 
buried  there.”  (Presumably  Spring 
Grove  Cemetery;  the  most  beautiful  in 
all  the  world.)  All  hail  to  that  won* 
derful  artist,  FREDERICK  NEIL 
INNES! 
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They  Are  Unrationed  in  This  Junior  High  School 
By  Santuetion 


•  WHEN  I  STEPPED  ON  THE 
ORCHESTRA  PODIUM  to  start  a  new 
year  at  the  Northwest  Junior  High 
School  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  an¬ 
other  large  and  enthusiastic  violin 
section  faced  me.  Large  numbers  of 
violas,  cellos  and  string  basses  were 
also  in  evidence  and  another  successful 
orchestra  year  stretched  ahead.  For 
any  director  to  say,  “I  have  enough 
violins”,  is  rather  unusual,  but  to  the 
junior  high  schools  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  it  is  fast  becoming  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact.  The  fifty  violins  in  the 
accompanying  picture  are  not  begin¬ 
ners  but  players  who  have  had  two  or 
three  years  of  intensive  training  in 
the  elementary  school  violin  classes. 

Obviously,  no  orchestra  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  players  in  any  junior  high  school 
can  be  organized  over  night.  Here  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  it  is  the  result 
of  years  of  hard  work  and  careful  plan¬ 
ning  on  the  part  of  Miss  Bessie  Miller, 
Supervisor  of  Music,  and  Mr.  F.  L. 
Schlagie,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  president  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  As  a  result,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  violin  instruction  is  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  our  elementary  schools  which 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest. 

Eight  years  ago  a  program  of  class 
violin  instruction  was  introduced  which 
is  now  given  in  thirty  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  city.  Two  forty- 
five  minute  class  lessons  are  given  free 
to  the  pupils  each  week  during  the 
school  year.  Pupils  from  the  fourth 
grade  up  are  eligible  for  these  lessons 


Orchestra  Director,  Northwest  Junior  High  School 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 


after  a  satisfactory  “musical  ear”  test 
is  passed.  Five  hundred  boys  and 
girls  are  taking  advantage  of  these  les¬ 
sons.  First  and  second  year  classes 
are  held  in  most  schools,  and  in  many 
cases  third  year  classes. 

The  teachers  doing  this  type  of  work 
are  all  specialists  in  their  Held.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  orchestra  direc¬ 
tors,  in  the  high  schools  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  several  experienced  vio¬ 
linists  from  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 


Mr.  Samualton 


Philharmonic  Orchestra  conduct  these 
classes. 

There  is  no  grade  school  instruction 
given  on  cello,  viola,  and  string  bass. 
However,  pupil  interest  is  high,  so  the 
recruiting  of  classes  in  these  instru¬ 
ments  in  junior  high  school  is  not 
difficult.  For  example,  ft  became  neces¬ 
sary  this  year  to  hold  cello  and  string 
bass  classes  at  Northwest  Junior  High 
School  during  the  noon  hour.  Fifty 
students  expressed  their  desire  to  en¬ 
roll.  After  an  ear  and  adaptability 
test  forty  remained.  Not  having  school 
instruments  for  that  many,  I  finally 
checked  the  school  records  and  chose 
eighteen  pupils  having  the  highest 
I.Q.’s  to  form  this  combined  cello  and 
string  bass  class.  Even  then,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  class  to  rotate  on  the 
instruments  to  give  every  member  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  play.  Four  ad¬ 
vanced  cello  and  bass  players  from  the 
Northwest  orchestra  are  assisting  me 
in  this  class.  It  is  hoped  that  by  ad¬ 
ditional  student  and  school  purchase 
of  instruments  all  of  these  beginning 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  regular  orchestra  playing  next  year. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Allen,  principal  of  North¬ 
west  Junior  High  School  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  up  and  expanding 
his  music  program.  He  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  in  arranging  classes, 
providing  needed  equipment,  and  fron- 
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ing-Q^the  mauy.projalems  confronted 
In  a^BP-time  mtisic  program. 

One  other  factor  which  has  helped  to 
create  an  interest  in  the  "strings”  is 
the  close  proximity  of  the  Kansas  City 


(Mo.)  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Not 
long  ago  several  thousand  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  boys  and  girls  attended  a  spe¬ 
cial  student  concert.  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  repeated  in  the  spring. 


In  these  war-time  days  in  which 
teacher  shortages  are  creating  a  seri¬ 
ous  difficulty  for  instrumental  music, 
the  Northwest  Junior  High  School  can 
still  say,  “Violins  and  Unrationed.” 
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Why  I 

CHAMPION  the 


School  Band 

CONTEST 

By  jJo/t/L  fiauL  jJo/UA,  ^ 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  City  Schools,^ 
Nashville, 


0  FOR  SOME  TIME  now  many 
schools  have  had  little  opportunity  for 
participation  in  music  contests.  In 
fact  many  of  our  present  band  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  know  the  value  and  thrill 
of  a  district,  state,  or  national  music 
contest  festival.  It  is  noticeable  of  late 
that  where  such  contests  have  been 
discontinued  during  the  past  two 
years,  due  to  various  war  time  restric¬ 
tions,  there  is  considerable  tendency 
to  renew  these  activities.  Many  state 
organisations  have  held  their  contest 
plans  intact  but  latent.  Some  are  plan¬ 
ning  new  contests  this  coming  year. 
There  have  been  many  instances  when 
local  contest-festivals  have  been  held 
apart  from  any  state  affiliation.  TJie 
feeling  favorable  to  contests  is  clearly 
evident.  While  there  has  been  some 
handicap  it  has  not  kept  the  contest 
desire  from  surging  forward  at  every 
opportunity. 

But  what  kind  of  a  band  will  you 
have  at  the  next  Spring  music  meet 
you  attend?  Will  it  be  a  war-time 
product  with  no  -contest  *  experience? 
Have  you  let  down  because  the  contest 
incentive  has  been  lacking?  Are  you 
one  of  the-  newer  directors  who  have 
yet  to  experience  this  exciting  part' of 
school  music?  Regardless  of  the'.con- 
ditions  under  which  the  appearance  is 
made  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  Anest  measures  of  a 
good  band  is  its  ability  to  sight  read. 

At  the  present  time  the  national  rules 
require  each  concert  band  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  sight  reading  contest— the 
rating  of  sight  reading  to  be  averaged 
with  the  concert  rating.  The  Middle 
Tennessee  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
association  has  gone  a  step  farther.  At. 
a  recent  meeting  of  this  association, 
after  considerable  discussion,  the  sight 
reading  feature  was  retained  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  each  concert  band  but 
the  contesting  bands  will  receive  a 
rating  in  sight  reading  independent  of. 
the  concert  rating.  A  separate  award 


will  be  given  for  this  required  event. 
Thus  it  is  believed  sight  reading  will 
be  much  encouraged,  and  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  Association  is  a  step 
ahead  of  the  national  set-up. 

Good  sight  reading  is  probably  the 
greatest  asset  of  a  Ane  band.  It  saves 
a  tremendous  amount  of  rehearsal 
time;  it  makes  for  better  individual 
musicianship,  and  shows  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of 
good  playing  both  individually  and  in 
a  concerted  group.  To  have  a  good 
sight  reading  band  will  save  the  di¬ 
rector  many  a  headache  which,  too 
often,  may  seem  to  have  been  built  for 
an  elephant. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  improve  our 
bands  in  sight  reading.  The  usual 
“quote”  is  that  a  band  becomes  a  good 
sight  reading  band  by  doing  a  lot  of 
sight  reading  but  issue  may  be  taken 
with  that  statement.  It  stops  too 
soon!  There  must  be  something  more 
fundamental  than  having  new  num¬ 
bers  on  the  stands  constantly.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  material  is  available  for 
sight  reading  there  is  little  advantage 
if  the  band  members  do  not  under- 


Tennessee 

stand  the  fundamentals  of  good  play¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
read  the  English  language  if  we  did 
not  understand  the  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  and  their  combinations.  It 
would  be  equally  impossible  to  com¬ 
pute  the  Anancial  side  of  daily  living 
if  we  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
simple  numbers  and  their  relationship. 
In  other  words,  a  good  sight  reading 
band  must  understand -the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  music  reading  and  be  able  to 
put  them  into  effect.  These  fundamen¬ 
tals  are  the  scale  notes  and  their 
, rhythmic  combinations  together  with 
their  phrasing  and  articulation  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Basically  the  band  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  major  scales  ordi¬ 
narily  used  in  general  playing.  These 
should  come*  Arst,  and  be  followed  by 
additional  major  scales  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  minor  scales.  The  use  of  the 
minor  scales  in  harmonic  form  (raised 
seventh)  is  preferred.  Playing  the 
scales  in  thirds,  fourths,  and  Afths 
gives  the  student  not  only  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  scales  but  presents 
problems  in  Angering  combinations 
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the  mastery  of  which  will  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  fingering  technique.  The 
student  should  understand  chord  for¬ 
mations  on  the  tonic,  sub-dominant 
and  dominant  of  the  scale  especially. 
This  will  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
intervals.  The  mechanics  of  these 
scale  studies  are  basically  necessary. 
Treating  them  from  a  playing  stand¬ 
point  is  where  the  artistry  comes  in. 

The  young  player  should  think  first 
of  tone  quality  and  tone  color;  always 
striving  for  a  round,  full,  clear  tone 
rather  than  a  pinched,  thin,  weak 
quality.  Sustained  tones  with  dynamic 
variations  will  help  develop  good 
tone  quality  as  will  also  practice  on  lip 
slurs.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
that  while  the  lips  may  be  held  at  a 
steady  rate  of  vibration  to  produce  a 
true  pitch  the  amout  of  force  or  power 
behind  the  tone  should  be  steady  in 
order  to  produce  an  unwavering  tone 
color. 


L  U  E  L  L  E  l\ 
REEDS 


“Horse-and-Buggy”  indeed  is  your 
reed  case  today  without  Luellen 
Plastics.  They’re  instant  playing; 
always  ready;  will  not  water  soak; 
one  will  outlast  many  cane  reeds. 
Brilliant  tone.  Each  reed  individually 
tested;  sterilized.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  Tonomy  Tucker’s,  Lou  Diamond’s, 
Norm  Faulkner’s  and  many  other 
famous  reed  sections,  Wm.  Gruner, 
Bassoonist,  Philadelphia  Symphony. 
For  Clarinet,  Alto  and  Tenor  Sax. 
Now  7  Strengths,  with  and  2H 

added.  Each . SIJIO 

For  C  Melody  Sax  .  .  .  t2.QO 
Bass  and  Alto  Clarinet  Reeds  S2.00 
Plastic  Bassoon  Reed  .  .  .  tS.80 
Finest  Cane  Oboe  and  Bassoon 

Reeds . 124)0 

At  Your  Dealers  it 


If,  wh«n  you  thinii  of  fhe  hills  of  Tannossoo,  you  hoar  fho  music  of  hill-billy  bonds 
this  picturo  moy  sorva  to  corract  your  qaographical  astigmastism.  Yap,  this  is 
tha  Gilas  County  High  School  Band  of  Pulaski,  Tannassaa,  undar  tha  diraction.of 
Harbart  A.  Guy.  Thay  won  first  in  concart  and  marching  state  contests  1941 
consecutively  to  1944.  Their  last  judges  gave  tham  a  "parfact  score",  called 
them  ''tremendous".  They  do  thair  rehearsing  on  out-of-school  tima.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Guy  work  togathar,  ha  on  reads  and  parcussion,  she  on  brass.  Both  hold 
Masters  degrees.  Mr.  Guy  is  vice  president  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association. 


The  young  player  should  develop  as 
fine  a  finger  technique  as  is  possible 
for  him  to  do  so.  Scale  and  arpeggio 
practice  will  do  wonders  but  above 
this  must  come  a  will  to  achieve  the 
desired  skill;  the  desire  to  lift  himself 
to  a  higher  playing  level.  The  young 
student  must  dismiss  the  habit  of  re¬ 
peating  the  easier  passages  constantly, 
and,  instead,  concentrate  on  the  more 
difficult.  The  student  should  acquaint 
himself  with  the  possibilities  of  alter¬ 
nate  fingerings  or  positions  in  order 
io  make  for  more  clarity  and  even¬ 
ness.  The  fingering  should  be  strong 
and  exact  so  much  so  that,  in  a  wood 
wind  instrument,  the  fingers  cause  a 
definite  click  when  in  motion.  On  a 
valve  instrument  there  should  be  a 
clean-cut.  direct  finger  action  at  all 
times. 

In  articulation  the*  tongue  should  be 
used  gently  but  not  forced.  The 
“T"  sound  should  predominate  except 
where  a  softer  articulation  is  desired 
in  which  case  the  "D"  sound  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  player  should  have  a 
good  understanding  of  the  staccato, 
portamento,  and  legato  types  of  artic¬ 
ulation.  The  Jaw  should  be  firm  at 
all  times  though  in  some  players  there 
is  a  slightly  noticeable  jaw  movement. 
The  tip  of  the  tongue  should  be  used 
against  the  tip  of  the  reed  for  best  re¬ 
sults  though  this,  too,  is  sometimes  dis¬ 
puted. 

Great  care  must  be  used  in  phrasing. 
Nothing  sounds  more  ragged  than  to 
have  several  members  of  the  same 
section  phrasing  the  same  passage  in 
different  ways.  If  all  members  of  the 
section  can  not  phrase  equally  well  the 
phrasing  should  be  altered  until  such 
time  as  the  general  phrasing  improves. 


Some  passages  will  allow  for  very  nice 
phrasing  even  if  broken  up  into 
smaller  groups  of  notes. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  slurring  especially  in  the  brass 
where  there  is  a  definite  change  of  po¬ 
sition  of  the  tongue  during  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  slurring.  The  tongue  moves 
from  a  forward  position  on  a  low  note 
to  a  back  position  on  the  higher  notes. 
Trombones  should  avoid  the  "smear" 
manner  of  slurring.  Generally  a  better 
slur  is  made  on  the  trombone  if  when 
the  slur  is  up  the  slide  goes  down 
and  ,vice  versa  if  possible.  Lip  slurs 
where  two  notes  require  the  same  fin¬ 
gering,  as  in  brass  instruments,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  practice.  Double  tongueing  is 
also  a  valuable  asset  to  the  brass 
player  especially  in  rapid  passages, 
and  of  course  triple  tongueing  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  where  embellishment  is 
required. 

Proper  attention  must  be  paid  to 
note  values.  In  two-four  rhythm  the 
eighth  following  a  dotted  quarter  will 
be  much  shorter  than  the  eighth  fol¬ 
lowing  the  quarter  in  six-eight  rhythm. 
If  such  is  not  so  played  the  two-four 
rhythm  assumes  the  feeling  of  six- 
eight.  This  happens  all  too  often  in 
the  playing  of  marches.  Triplets 
should  be  drawn  out  almost  to  the 
point  of  seeming  too  long — they  must 
not  similate  the  effect  of  six-eight 
rhythm.  Similarly  double  notes  in 
six-eight  rhythm  must  be  given  full 
value  and  not  be  made  to  sound  as 
two-four  rhythm. 

If  these  simple  suggestions  are  not 
taken  lightly  the  amount  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  sight  reading  will  greatly  out¬ 
weigh  the  effort  put  forth,  and  the 
band  should  be  tops  in  sight  reading. 
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Beware  of  Black  Market 

InstrumentMf  Says  Fair 

Sew  VoHcord,  Ohio. — Wade  B.  Fair, 
Kxecutlve  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Music 
Kduoatom  Association  has  sent  a  warning 
to  ali  members,  one  which  may  weil  be 
heeded  by  school  band  and  orchestra  di¬ 
rectors  as  well  as  school  administrators 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  as  follows : 
"At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a 
black  market  in  used  band  instruments 
in  certain  sections  of  Ohio.  This  is, being 
done  by  several  music  stores  as  well  as 
by  individuals  who  have  Instruments  in 
their  homes.  Such  transactions,  as  when 
the  price  of  the  instrument  is  way  out  of 
line,  should  be  reported  immediately  to 
your  local  OPA  board.  The  ruling  is  as 
follows :  the  price  for  a  used  band  instru¬ 
ment  is  1/3  of  its  original  value  regardless 
of  age ;  however  2/3  of  the  original  value 
may  be  asked  when  the  instrument  is 
completely  reconditioned.  If  a  new  case 
is  sold  with  the  instrument,  the  case 
price  may  be  added  to  the  value  of  the 
instrument." 

"OA/  IFt  Ni6e  to  Get  Up 
in  the  Morning,  But  IFs 
Nicer  to  Stay  in  Bed** 

Carroll,  Iowa. — Here  is  a  plan  Band¬ 
master  C.  Raymond  Rutt  has  tried  out 
and  with  it  is  getting  results.  Quoting 
from  his  letter: 

"Our  band  practices  at  eight  -A.  M., 
five  days  a  week.  With  the  war  time  as 
It  is,  it  makes  the  kids  have  to  he  here 
before  daylight  during  the  winter  months. 
Our  school  gives  extra-curricular  credit 
for  band.  To  insure  attendance  we  require 
all  those  that  come  late  and  do  not  have 
satisfactory  reasons  for  being  tardy  to 
report  to  band  at  seven  the  next  morning 
and  play  an  hour  of  technic  (music  les¬ 
sons).  Those  skipping  must  make  up  two 
hours  to  become  eligible  to  come  back 
into  band." 

Honorary  Mueical  Frat. 

Gets  Five  New  Members 

Davidaon,  N.  C. — Announcement  was 
made  at  Davidson  College  recently  of  the 
initiation  of  live  new  members  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  chapter  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  national 
honorary  musical  fraternity. 

This  selection,  considered  the  highest 
honor  available  to  college  musicians, 
brings  the  local  membership  to  ten.  The 
students  so  honored  are :  J.  Frank  Barr, 
Jr.,  Concord ;  *James  D.  Mahafee,  Caro- 
leen ;  J.  Prank  West,  Winston-Salem ; 
Ellis  White,  Wilmington ;  and  Melvin  B. 
Winstead,  Jr.,  Uncolnton.  Other  active 
members  of  the  group  are  Robert  E.  Mol- 
llnger,  Gastonia ;  Andrew  J.  Owens,  Avon¬ 
dale  ;  and  Herbert  O.  Wyatt,  Winston- 
Salem.  Faculcy  members  Include  Prof. 
James  C.  Pfohl  and  Prof.  Earl  F.  Berg. 


Carroll,  Iowa — A  dance  band  to  play  for 
school  functions  has  been  organized  by 
Dean  Morgan  and  Jack  Ellsworth.  There 
arc  14  members  in  the  band. 


Waller  Von  Brock  (lefl),  director  of 
the  Elyria  High  School  Band,  Elyria, 
Ohio,  it  pictured  above  receiving  a 
Music  War  Council  distinguished 
service  citation  certificate  from  Roy 
D.  Walls,  Ohio  state  director  of  the 
Music  War  Council  of  America.  The 
citation  was  awarded  to  the  Elyria 
high  school  band  in  recognition  of 
its  outstanding  record  of  wartime 
musical  activities,  which  included  par¬ 
ticipation  in  induction  ceremonies, 
war  bond  rallies,  and  other  patriotic 
programs.  Mr.  Wells  wears  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  Franklin  Post  No.  I, 
American  Legion  Band  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  which  he  plays  the  trombone. 


Chicago  Band  Honors  1 10 
Members  in  Armed  Forces 

Chicago,  Illinoia. — The  Harrison  High 
School  Concert  Band  under  the  direction 
of  J.  F.  Ewald,  presented  its  17th  Annual 
Concert  on  Sunday,  December  10,  1944. 

The  Band  paid  special  tribute  to  the 
late  A.  R.  McAllister,  nationally  famous 
director  of  the  Joliet  Township  High 
School  Band,  by  playing  the  "McAllister 
March"  written  by  Caneva  in  honor  of 
Mr.  McAllister.  The  Joliet  High  School 
Band’s  student  director,  Dick  Matteson, 
conducted  the  march. 

The  Band  also  honored  its  110  members 
now  in  the  armed  forces  by  playing  "Tri¬ 
umphant  March"  by  Olivadoti.  A  small 
ensemble  featured  four  L,atin-American 
numbers.  An  accordion  quintet  composed 
of  bandmembers — Frank  Boncyk,  Louis 
Bury,  Ruth  Holub,  Kenneth  Kessel  and 
Walter  Pasemko — rendered  several  Czech 
selections.  William  Spevacek  was  fea¬ 
tured  playing  a  trombone  minstrel  tune, 
"Shoutin’  Liza”. 

This  Concert  was  sponsored  by  the  Har¬ 
rison  Band  Parents  Association.  Proceeds 
will  be  used  to  purchase  instruments  and 
music,  and  the  repair  of  instruments. 


Music  Inspires — in  the  Service,  Indus¬ 
try,  Home,  SchooL 


MINN.  CLINIC 
IN  FEBRUARY 

Uiinteapolia,  Minneaota. — The  Minnesota 
Music  Educators  Association  makes  defi¬ 
nite  announcement  of  a  clinic  for  mem¬ 
bers  only  to  be  held  some  time  in  February 
under  its  sponsorship.  The  exact  dates 
are  yet  to  be  set,  but  the  sessions  will  be 
arranged  for  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the 
week  chosen. 

The  clinic  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  providing  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made  avoiding  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  military  forces  priority 
on  these  facilities. 

’Two  guest  conductors  will  be  engaged 
representing  the  instrumental  and  vocal 
fields.  Student  participation  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  small  ensembles.  A  "workshop" 
clinic  will  be  planned  with  Association 
members  performing  under  guest  conduc¬ 
tors.  One  session  will  be  devoted  to 
rural  and  elementary  music.  Ample  pro¬ 
vision  will  be  made  for  discussion  of  live 
topics.  Members  will  receive  more  com¬ 
plete  details  after  January  1st. 


North  Indiana  Man  Up 

for  a  Big  Music  Term 

Colu7nbia  City,  Indiana. — officers  for 
the  current  year  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
School  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Vocal  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  elected  at  the  organizations’ 
annual  clinic  held  at  Huntington  on  De¬ 
cember  7  th. 

Robert  Welty  of  Columbia  City  suc¬ 
ceeds  Fred  Ebbs  of  Hobart  as  president, 
Ronald  Melton  of  Rochester  wa.s  elected 
to  succeed  Henry  Busche  of  Nappanee  and 
George  Myers  of  Valparaiso  was  re¬ 
elected  as  executive  secretary-treasurer. 

One  of  the*  major  tasks  of  the  year 
will  be  the  complete  reorganization  of 
educational  music  activities  in  the  state. 
At  present  there  are  two  school  music  as¬ 
sociations — one  for  northern  and  one  for 
southern  Indiana.  These  two  units  have 
already  voted  to  consolidate  and  have 
asked  the  Indiana  Music  Educators  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Indiana  Choral  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  included  in  the  new  state-wide 
organization. 

The  new  unit  will  be  the  music  branch 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 


New  Man  Has  375  School 
Musicians  to  Tune  Up 

Shelton,  Waahington. — Irene  S.  Reed 
High  School  is  starting  the  new  year  out 
with  a  bang  under  the  direction  of  Lynn 
M.  Sherwood  formerly  of  West  Valley 
High  School,  Millwood,  Washington.  There 
are  72  members  in  Senior  Band,  80  mem¬ 
bers  in  Choir,  62  members  in  Junior  Band, 
30  members  in  Orchestra  and  130  begin¬ 
ners  on  instruments  in  the  Grade  Schools. 
The  music  department  performed  for  ail 
home  games,  assemblies  and  plans  to  pre¬ 
sent  at  least  three  full  concerts  this  year. 
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High  Grade  Music  on  the  Outer  Edge  of  Texas 


At  Port  Arthur,  Toiai,  in  thn  Rio  Grand*  Vattay,  Oran  L  Lantx  it  fitting  in  a  job  at 
diractor  of  mutic  which  may  turn  out  to  b*  parmanant.  Ha  it  now  in  hit  twanty- 
fourth  yaar  on  that  podium  and  hat  taan  th*  inttrumantal  mutic  dapartmant  grow 
from  tcratch.  H*  ttartad  with  on*  orchattra  and  on*  band  taachar.  Now  tho  Port 
Arthur  public  tchool  tyttam  hat  bandt  and  orchattrat  avaraging  mor*  than  thirty* 
fiv*  mambart  in  four  of  itt  grad*  tchoolt;  a  junior  high  tchool  band  of  eighty; 
on*  high  tchool  band  of  forty-fiva  and  on*  of  ninaty-fiv*.  Port  Arthur  hat  taken 
part  in  th*  contattt  of  th*  part  and  hat  a  nice  ihowcat*  of  trophiat,  but  in  racant 
yaart  that*  mutical  organixationt  have  laamad  their  tupar  vatu*  to  tha  community. 
In  addition  to  tchool  activitiat  th*  band  hat  taken  an  active  part  in  bond  ralliat 
and  other  war  activitiat,  war  plant  programt  and  all  patriotic  ttuff.  Under  hit 
direction,  Mr.  Lantx  maintaint  an  alUboyt  twing  band  and  an  all>girlt  t*mi>clauical 
dance  band  and  thay  have  plenty  of  friendly  rivalry. 


This  Texas  Band  Sold 
$47,422.00  in  War  Bonds 


By  BILL  GOULD 
School  Musician  Reporter 


Beaumont,  Texa*. — The  60  piece  "Royal 
Purple  Band"  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Myron  Guither,  has 
Just  completed  a  successful  series  of  per¬ 
formances  at  football  grames  including  6 
home  games  and  1  game  out  of  town. 

At  a  recent  bond  rally  in  which  the 
band  took  part,  the  school  sold  over 
147,422  in  war  bonds  and  stamps. 

The  band  received  new  uniforms  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  November  23,  1944, 
and  were  worn  at  the  next  and  last  home 
game. 

The  band  receives  60  copies  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  by  the  "Bundle 
Plan". 

Goble  Takes  Half  the 

School  for  Music  Dept. 

By  BETTY  ROGERS 
School  Musician  Reporter 

Brocton,  IlUnois. — We  have  33  players 
in  our  band  which  represents  one-half  of 
the  entire  high  school  enrollment  of  66 
pupils.  The  band  is  making  wonderful 
progress  under  our  new  director,  Mr.  Rex 
Ooble.  This  is  his  first  year  here. 

In  fact.  Director  Goble  had  to  start 
from  the  beginning  as  year  before  last  we 
had  a  music  teacher  for  only  2  months 
and  last  school  year  our  director  left  in 
January.  Of  course  he  is  busy,  because 
he  teaches  in  addition  to  the  band,  the 
Girls  Glee  Club,  Boys  Glee  Club,  Citisen- 
shlp.  World  History  and  Geography.  Our 
band  had  already  made  many  public  ap¬ 
pearances  and  played  for  all  basketball 
games.  We  feature  special  arrangements 
by  our  director.  We  are  on  the  point  and 
merit  system. 


N.  y.  College  Makes  with 

the  Christmas  Carols 

Fredonia,  New  York. — The  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  here  is  one  of  but  two  in  the 
state  having  departments  for  training  of 
music  teachers.  There  is  a  band  and  an 
orchestra  of  about  66  members  each.  The 
symphony  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Harry  A.  King  gave  a  program  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12th  built  around  the  theme  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  music.  It  is  thought  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  found  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  It  follows:  Christmas  Carols  by 
tha  audience  and  orchestra,  “O,  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem",  "It  Came  Upon  the 
Midnight  Clear",  "Hark !  The  Herald 
Angels  Sing".  Evening  Prayer  and  Dream 
Pantomime  from  the  Opera  “Hansel  and 
Gretel"  by  Humperdinck. 


Madison,  South  Dakota — At  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Madison  high  school  October 
26th  Superintendent  Oyan  of  Brandon 
schools  was  elected  president  of  region 
two  of  the  South  Dakota  High  School 
Music  association.  The  annual  district 
music  contest  will  be  held  at  Ehistern 
Thursday  and  FYiday,  April  19  and  20. 
These  dates  were  voted  upon  by  21  schools 
which  were  represented  at  the  meeting. 


Minnesota*s  Own  Bureau 
of  Missing  Bandmtuters 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. — FYom  the  office 
of  the  Minnesota  Music  Educators  Asso¬ 
ciation  we  have  received  the  following  list 
of  address  changes  which  have  recently 
taken  place  with  music  educators  of  that 
state. 

Hope  Bakken :  from  Coleraine  to  Braln- 
erd. 

lone  Bush :  from  Nashwauk  to  Duluth. 

D.  C.  Campbell :  from  Detroit  Lakes  to 
Brainerd. 

Charles  Erickson :  from  Kerkhoven  to 
Cambridge. 

Gertrude  Gehrenbeck :  from  Zumbrota 
to  Monticello. 

David  Garceau :  from  Eliendale  to 
Foley.  ( 

Jack  Harris:  from  E^st  Grand  Forks 
to  Fosston  (also  Prin.). 

John  Holliday:  from  Glenwood  to  Be- 
midji. 

Dorothy  Iverson :  from  Excelsior  to  Lit¬ 
tle  Fails. 

Howard  R.  Johnson:  from  New  Ulm  to 
Fairmont. 

Vivian  E.  Klein :  from  Mankato  to  U. 
of  M.  grad,  study. 

Elisabeth  Langguth :  from  Clarkfleld  to 
St.  James. 

Harold  Maxam :  from  Upsala  to  Annan- 
dale. 

Ruth  Nelson :  from  Augustana  College 
to  Coleraine. 

Waino  Nelmark :  from  LeRoy  to  Mabel. 

Margaret  Ramstad :  from  Rush  City  to 
Detroit  Lakes. 

Cecelia  Reed :  from  Arlington  to  Mar¬ 
shall. 

Raymond  Saundei%:  from  Plainview  to 
Mankato. 

Margaret  Space :  from  Appleton  to  Still¬ 
water. 

Jean  Swanson :  from  New  York  Mills  to 
St.  Louis  Park. 


Arlo  Sutten:  from  Brainerd  to  St.  Paul 
Central. 

Eugene  Vaatveit :  from  Shakopee  to 
Kiester  (also  Supt.). 

Mrs.  Frances  L.  Vance:  from  Askov  to 
Caledonia. 

Have  YOU  moved  this  year?  Drop  us 
a  card. 


Vero  Beach,  Florida. — After  creating 
and  teaching  the  Apalachicola,  Carrabelle, 
and  Port  St.  Joe  bands  for  flve  years, 
Frank  Lodwick  has  accepted  a  similar 
post  here  and  already  has  prospects  for 
flne  junior  and  senior  bands.  Mr.  Lod¬ 
wick  has  played  and  directed  his  own 
bands  and  orchestras  for  26  years. 
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It  Was  a  Great  Day  for  the  Lenoir  H.  S.  Band 


H*re  comat  the  color  guard  of  the  Lenoir  High  School  Band  marching  in  the  parade 
which  lad  to  the  Shrine  All-Star  football  game  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in 
December.  Thit  great  game  it  tpontored  each  year  by  the  four  Shrine  templet  in 
the  two  Carolinat.  The  All-Start  of  each  ttate't  high  tchoolt  competing  with  each 
other.  Many  tchool  bandt  of  the  ttata  take  part.  One  of  Lenoir't  formation  eventt 
between  halvet  it  called  the  "Four  Windt"  which  tcaftert  the  band  in  four  differ¬ 
ent  diractiont  and  than  bringt  them  back  again  into  formation.  It't  a  good  trick 
if  you  can  do  it.  The  Lenoir  band  it  under  the  direction  of  Jamet  C.  Harper. 

Forrett  F.  Griffen  it  director  of  the  Farriday,  La.,  band. 


J^lcxAh,^ 

Address  Yoar  Latttrs  to  the 
School  Musician  Nows  Room 

StaiitoH,  Nebraska  —  The  high  school 
band  gave  its  annual  fall  concert  at  the 
Raabe  opera  house.  The  concert  was  free 
to  the  public  and  the  65  members  compos¬ 
ing  the  band  gave  a  very  flne  account  of 
themselves. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  —  The  Glenville  high 
school  went  well  over  its  goal.  Over  $50,- 
000  In  stamps  and  bonds  have  been  sold, 
and  when  the  Anal  score  is  taken  the  to¬ 
tal  will  probably  be  closer  to  $60,000. 
Glenville  always  comes  through  with  fly¬ 
ing  colors. 

Olentcood,  Iowa — The  flrst  public  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Beginning  Band  was  made 
at  the  high  school  auditorium  on  Decem¬ 
ber  12th.  The  Band  Parents  Club  meet¬ 
ing  also  took  place  and  attended  in  a 
body.  They  were  amply  rewarded,  for 
the  musicians  fully  deserved  the  many 
compliments  that  were  heard  after  the 
concert. 

Pawnee  Citp,  Nebraska — Under  the  able 
direction  of  H.  Arthur  Schrepel  the  high 
school  band  and  orchestra  gave  their  thir¬ 
teenth  annual  fall  concert.  The  large 
audience  was  unanimous  in  their  approval. 
The  high  school  band  Is  not  only  popular 
for  its  flne  performances,  but  also  for  its 
willingness  to  play  for  all  community  and 
war  functions. 

Beatrice,  Nebraska — The  Kiwanis  club 
members  were  entertained  with  a  flne  per¬ 
formance  of  the  newly  organized  Junior 
high  school  band  at  a  recent  meeting.  The 
band  is  directed  by  C.  M.  Stuchljk. 

Gordon,  Nebraska — The  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  high  school  gave  its  annual 
concert  at  the  City  Auditorium  on  Friday 
evening,  December  15.  More  than  100 
students  participated  in  the  program 
which  featured  both  Christmas  and  pa¬ 
triotic  music. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa — The  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  Central  high  school  .staged  a  ves¬ 
per  concert  at  the  Sioux  City  air  base 
theater  on  Sunday,  December  10,  at  6 
p.  m.  The  concert  was  given  Jointly  by 
the  school  orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Harold  Buck  and  the  Central  High 
school  choir,  directed  by  Lee  Knolle. 

Elk  Pohit,  S.  D. — Under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Helen  Posey  a  grade  operetta  In  two 
acts  was  presented  in  the  high  school  gym 
on  Thursday,  December  21.  The  title  of 


the  production  was  “Christmas  for 
Others”,  and  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived. 

Bridgewater,  8.  D. — The  beginners’ 
band  has  elected  new  officers,  and  chosen 
guards  to  look  after  the  capes  they  are 
to  use  as  uniforms.  A  new  Pep-Band  has 
been  formed  to  provide  music  during  the 
basketball  season.  Any  and  all  requests 
for  popular  or  novelty  numbers  will  be 
Gladly  received  and  efforts  made  to  satisfy 
all. 

Belgrade,  Nebr, — The  Auburn  high 
school’s  Instrumental  music  department 
under  the  direction  of  Ralph  Chatelain, 
and  the  vocal  music  department  under 
Roland  Hinrichs,  presented  their  annual 
fall  musicale  at  the  senior  high  school 
auditorium,  on  Tuesday  evening  Dec.  12. 
The  program  was  very  well  presented. 
Outstanding  features  were  a  double  piano 
duet  by  Bob  Kelliger  and  Roland  Hin¬ 
richs,  and  a  cornet  trio  composed  of  Ken¬ 
neth  Radmacher,  John  Alden,  and  Jean 
Rogge.  A  baritone  horn  solo  was  given 
by  Phyllis  Hogenmlller. 

Ottawa,  Iowa — The  annual  program  of 
Christmas  music  was  given  in  the  high 
school  auditorium  on  Thursday,  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  by  small  groups  and  full  groups 
of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  depart¬ 
ments  with  an  interesting  intermingling  of 
soloists  and  duets. 

Kearney,  Nebr. — At  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  North  Platte  early  In  December, 
S.  K.  Lospeich,  local  city  school  instru¬ 
mental  music  director,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Nebraska  State  Mu¬ 
sic  Educators'  association. 

Sidney,  Nebr. — A  huge  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram  was  given  at  the  city  auditorium  on 
Christmas  eve,  featuring  a  combined  choir 
of  voices  from  the  various  churches,  and 
a  similar  number  from  the  Sidney  high 
school.  This  was  given  under  the  direc- 


Did  You  Ever  See  Such  a  Nicely  Matched  Corps? 


This  is  the  twirling  group  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Boarding,  School  for  Boys  at  Sharon, 
Massachusetts,  where  the  band  is  under  the  direction  of  Reverend  Brother  Loyola, 
S.C.  The  boys  present  e  fleshy  routine  at  every  bend  concert  and  always  give  a 
good  show  on  the  street  when  the  band  is  on  parade.  This  senior  group  hat  under 
its  tutorage  twenty  new  members,  progressing  nicely  in  the  art  of  baton  twirling. 
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fion  of  Grant  Mathews.  -  who  is  music 
supervisor  of  the  Sidney  schools. 

Oenoa,  Nebr. — The  Music  Boosters  club 
held  their  monthly  December  meeting  at 
the  school  house  early  in  December.  The 
•lanuary  meeting  will  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  the 
first  Tue.sday  in  February. 

Chicago,  Illinois — On  December  20,  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  Waller  high  school  stood  on 
the  stairs  of  their  school  and  sang  Christ¬ 
mas  Carols  tc  the  other  pupils  who  were 
on  the  floor  below.  Many  schools  held 
individual  Christmas  parties. 

Rapid  City,  So.  Dak. — The  highlights  6f 
the  annual  (Thrlstmas  musical  jiresented 


Forty-Eight  Inches  of  Rhythm 
Mascots  the  Wymore  High 
School  Band 


Jon  Watlsy  Smith  started  hit  mu¬ 
sic  career  at  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
under  the  instruction  ot  J.  M.  Oil- 
linger,  bandmaster  of  the  Hannibal 
Public  Schools,  laarning  hit  thirteen 
essential  rudiments  before  knowing 
his  ABC's.  From  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
he  moved  to  Wymore,  Nebraska, 
whara  the  music  director,  R.  C.  Cum¬ 
mings,  realizing  hit  potentialities,  im¬ 
mediately  drafted  him  into  service  as 
"Mascot  of  the  Senior  Band." 

Under  Mr.  Cummings,  Jon  is  learn- 
'  ing  to  transfer  the  printed  page  to 
the  drum.  In  fact,  he  is  learning  to 
raad  music  before  learning  to  read 
words. 

Jon  hat  been  a  featured  soloist  at 
the  half  of  football  games  and  in  the 
first  band  concert  of  the  present 
school  term.  His  ability  belies  hit 
present  age  of  six  years.  Even  at 
tha  age  of  five,  ha  knaw  six  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  snare  drum.  As  soon 
at  ha  matters  tha  reading  end  of 
drumming,  ha  plans  to  take  up  tha 
cornet.  A  brilliant  future  at  a  school 
musician  it  in  stora  for  this  lad. 


by  the  Young  People's  Union  at  the  high 
school  auditorium  on  December  14,  were 
numbers  given  by  the  high  school  string 
ensemble  and  chorus. 

Tyndall,  8.  D. — Under  the  direction  of 
Gail  Hilgenberg  the  high  school  music  de¬ 
partment  presented  their  winter  concert 
at  the  school  auditorium  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  December  21.  A  most  interesting 
and  varied  program  was  given  and  the 
audience  responded  very  enthusiastically. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa — Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dominic  Costa,  the  high  school 
band  provided  the  music  for  the  game  Fri¬ 
day,  Red  Oak  vs.  Shenandoah.  The  liand 
members  wore  their  regular  uniforms  of 
maroon  Jackets  and  white  trousers,  and 
made  a  very  flne  appearance  on  the  stage. 
Mr.  Costa  has  announced  that  the  band 
will  play  at  all  conference  games  this 
year. 

W’auaa,  Kebr. — The  concert  given  by 
the  band  in  the  auditorium  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  was  attended  by  an  appreciative 
audience.  The  music  director  R.  C.  Cum¬ 
mings  gave  two  vocal  solos.  An  admission 
charge  was  made,  and  funds  received  will 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  music  and 
other  equipment. 

Aberdeen,  So.  Dak. — At  the  Christmas 
program  held  on  December  18.  at  the 
Monroe  Junior  High  School,  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  vigorously  applauded  the  program 
“The  Bights  Go  On  Again  At  Monroe". 
The  beginners  band  played  several  num¬ 
bers  under  the  direction  of  Harvey  Moen. 
Mr.  Moen  gave  a  solo  se1e<'tlon  on  the 
marimba.  Vocal  numl>ers  were  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  R.  U.  Delmer..  The  or¬ 
chestra  provided  their  share  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Gravrock. 

Colome,  So.  Dak. — The  liand  s<-hedule 
has  been  changed,  instead  of  having  band 
reheansal  in  the  mornings  It  will  be  held 
8th  period  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday. 

Clarinda.  loira — thi  Sunday,  Itecember 
10.  an  "In  Memorlam"  program  was  given 
at  the  Post  theater.  The  high  sch€M>l  brass 
choir  was  featured. 

Patenee  City,  Nebraska — The  Pawnee 
county  schools  contributed  a  total  of 
$112.99  in  the  recent  drive  for  the  United 
War  fund. 

Wymore,  Nebr. — The  first  week  in  De¬ 
cember  the  high  school  senior  band  gave 
its  first  concert  of  the  season  in  the  high 
school  auditorium.  R.  C.  Cummings  is 
the  director.  An  admission  fee  of  25c  was 
charged. 

Randolph,  Nebr. — R.  A.  McDonald,  for¬ 
mer  local  music  instructor  is  now  hand 
and  music  Instructor  of  the  public  schools 
in  Richland,  Washington. 

Lyons,  Nebr. — The  band  is  hard  at  work 
practicing  for  the  concert  which  they  will 
give  sometime  in  January  or  early  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  senior  band  will  absorb  many 
of  the  musicians  now  in  the  Junior  band, 
and  should  really  have  a  nice  organisa¬ 
tion.  The  mixed  chorus  gave  a  concert 
on  December  14,  a  four-part  arrangement 
of  "White  Christmas"  was  one  of  the 
main  numbers. 

St.  Edward,  Nebraska — In  the  high 
school  auditorium  on  December  21,  the 
Music  and  Dramatic  Departments  pre¬ 
sented  the  annual  pageant  entitled  "Christ¬ 
mas."  An  excellent  program  was  given, 
and  flne  music  was  rendered  by  the 
school  band. 


NEBRASKA 

CLINIC 


North  Platte,  Nebr. — The  ninth  annual 
Music  Clinic  of  the  Nebraska  Music  EMu- 
cators  association  opened  December  7, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Pawnee  hotel. 

Approximately  .'iOO  students  attended, 
and  about  125  music  instructors  and 
teachers  from  nearby  towns  and  cities. 
The  first  day  was  given  over  for  rehear¬ 
sals  and  organization  work.  On  Friday, 
December  8,  the  morning  was  filled  with 
rehearsals,  and  at  11  a.  m.  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  and  demonstration  in  "Vocal 
Methods”  was  given  by  Noble  Cain  of 
Chicago,  at  the  Butheran  church.  In  the 
afternoon  Ray  Dvorak,  Director  of  Bands 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  conducted 
a  panel  discussion  on  “Organization  and 
Development  of  School  Bands"  at  the  Jun¬ 
ior  high  school. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  at  6:15  at  the  Butheran  church. 
The  music  for  the  clinic  dance  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Blue  and  Gold  Swing  band 
which  started  at  9  o’clock,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  all  the  student  music  members. 

On  Saturday,  December  9,  rehearsals 
were  held  in  the  morning  and  at  11  a.  m. 
Henri  Pensis,  Director  of  the  Blncoln 
Symphony  orchestra  and  director  of  mu¬ 
sic  at  Morningside  college,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  Walter  Olson  of  Fremont  and  B.  W’. 
Nielson  gave  a  discussion  on  "Creating 
and  Stimulating  Interest  in  Orchestra  Mu¬ 
sic  in  Schools"  at  the  Masonic  Temple. 

At  3 :30  that  afternoon  George  V.  Roy 
gave  a  discussion  on  "Teaching  of  Brass 
Instruments"  at  the  senior  high  school 
cafeteria. 

The  clinic  closed  with  a  public  concert 
at  8  o'clock  Saturday  night  at  the  senior 
high  s<-hiH>l. 


Rock  Rapids,  la.  Band 

Soon  to  Have  New  Suits 


Sioux  Cif)/,  lotca — The  Rock  Rapids  mu¬ 
sic  deiiartment  presented  a  Christmas  con¬ 
cert  for  the  public  on  December  20,  in  the 
high  school  auditorium.  Selections  were 
given  by  the  a  cappella  choir,  girls’  choir, 
girls’  trio,  and  the  music  was  furnished 
by  the  60-piece  concert  band.  J.  H.  Elge- 
thun  is  the  supervisor  of  music. 

Mitchell.  Nebr, — It  is  very  likely  that 
members  of  the  high  school  band  will 
soon  be  wearing  new  uniforms  to  replace 
the  old  capes  and  caps  worn  by  the  band 
for  the  last  15  years.  $400  has  already 
been  accumulated,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  raise  the  remaining  deficit.  The 
band  plans  to  give  several  concerts  to 
help  raise  funds  for  their  new  unlfomrts, 
but  still  And  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
civic  organizations  to  aid  the  fund.  *  Neil 
Bamont,  music  director  of  the  school,  an¬ 
nounced  that  $100  has  been  contributed 
by  the  fire  department  and  a  like  amount 
was  voted  to  be  contributed  by  the  Com¬ 
munity  club.  The  band  plans  to  buy  53 
uniforms  and  7  majorette  outfits  of  the 
latest  military  style  and  the  best  quality 
of  material  their  money  will  buy.  It  is 
planned  to  give  the  old  uniforms  to  the 
Junior  band,  which  now  has  3$  members 
and  is  really  doing  some  fine  work. 


CREATING  Interest 
in  STRINGS 


Second  of  a  Series 


By  SU^sdh  a.  di.  ^ham 

Instructor,  Music  Education  Department, 
University  of  Michigan 

Instructor  in  Strings,  Ann  Arbor  Public  Schools 


e  WAILING  WALLS!  Those  wailing 
walls  of  the  violin  beginner, — “My 
violin  doesn’t  stay  in  tune.”  .  .  “My 
bridge  broke.”  .  .  “My  E  string  broke.” 

.  .  “My  bow  won’t  play.”  .  .  “The  hair 
came  out  of  my  bow.”  .  .  “My  mother 
doesn’t  like  the  noises  I  make.”  .  . 
“My  daddy  sleeps  during  the  day  and 
1  can’t  practice.” 

Wailing  walls. — all  of  them, — and 
how  well  you  all  know  them  if  you 
have  ever  taught  strings. 

There  are  schools  now  where  the 
daily  string  class  is  an  actuality. 
There  are  many  more  schools  where 
the  instructor  is  very  lucky  if  he  sees 
his  l)eginners  on  violin  twice  a  week. 
And  once-a-week  classes  from  the  fimt 
lesson  onward  are  almost  an  uncon¬ 
querable  obstacle  to  good  string  work. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  that 
can  be  done  by  the  instructor  who 
cannot  meet  his  classes  more  than 
once  or  twice  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  He  can  set  aside  his  advanced 
•iasses  for  a  two-weeks  period,  meet¬ 
ing  only  his  large  group  rehearsals 
during  that  time, — and  devote  all  re¬ 
maining  time  to  the  meeting  of  the 
beginning  classes  DAILY  for  this  two- 
weeks  period.  By  staggering  the 
classes  before  school  and  first  period, 
last  period  in  the  morning  and  noon 
hour,  last  period  in  the  afternoon  and 
after  school,  he  can  manage  to  meet 
all  beginners  daily  for  this  short 
period  of  two  weeks.  The  “advanced” 
students  can  be  influenced  with  a  pep- 
talk  to  give  up  gladly  their  time  for 
classes  during  this  period  when  they 
realize  that  by  so-doing  the  big  organi¬ 
zations  will  profit  much  sooner  in  in¬ 
creased  enrollment,  and  the  quality  of 
the  new  students  entering  will  lie  at 
least  six  months  ahead  of  schedule 
for  having  had  this  intensive  instruc¬ 
tion  during  the  beginning  days. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  beginner 
himself. — his  interest  is  at  red-hot 
heat  when  he  starts  and  it  is  exciting 
to  him  to  think  that  he  is  going  to 
play  every  day.  The  teacher  capital¬ 
izes  on  the  most  basic  thing  in  the 
learning  process,  interest,  and  he  can 
develop  his  pupils’  basic  habits  so 
thoroughly  during  this  two  weeks  that 
there  is  little  or  none  of  the  heart¬ 
breaking  “corrective”  work,  week  by 
week,  with  which  the  string  lieginner 
is  burdened  when  he  goes  seven  days 
between  lessons. 


In  our  own  case,  we  do  not  permit 
the  violins  (which  are  school-owned) 
to  go  home  at  all  until  the  two-weeks 
probation  or  orientation  period  is  fin¬ 
ished.  At  the  end  of  the  two  weeks 
the  instruments  are  beginning  to  stay 
pretty  well  in  tune;  the  child  has 
enough  familiarity  with  the  handling 
of  his  instrument  not  to  break  strings, 
screw  bow-hair  too  tightly,  or  forget 
to  rosin  his  bow;  and  greatest  boon  of 
all,  he  is  beginning  to  understand  how 
to  draw  a  really  good  tone,  he  can 
pluck  and  even  play  little  melodies  in 
a  presentable  manner,  and  Mamma 
and  Papa  burst  with  pride  instead  of 
groaning  with  agony  when  that  little 
fiddler  of  theirs. makes  )>old  to  parade 
bis  accomplishments. 

Wailing  walla?  They  are  demol¬ 
ished.  stone  by  stone,  during  this  two 
weeks  period. 

Pertinent  now  are  the  two  ques¬ 
tions.  “What  should  we  expect  of  the 
average  class  as  to  goals  and  accom¬ 
plishment  for  this  two-week  session?” 
and  “Hair  do  we  accomplish  it?” 

First,  as  to  goals;  (1)  Getting  hold 
of  the  violin  correctly  with  the  left 
hand  and  the  bow  with  the  right,  ob¬ 
taining  as  much  relaxation  individ¬ 
ually  as  possible  for  each  student; 
(2)  Drawing  a  good-sounding  tone  by 
keeping  the  bow  straight  across  the 
strings,  parallel  with  the  bridge  and 
on  one  string  only  at  a  time;  (3) 
Pitch  recognition  “by  ear”  to  tbe  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  child  can  tell  the  A 
string  and  the  D  string  when  they  are 
sounded,  and  can  recognize  such  sim¬ 
ple  diatonic  progressions  as  open-A, 
first  finger,  open-A,  first-finger;  first- 
finger;  second-finger;  etc.  (4)  The 
ability  to  place  the  left  hand  fingers, 
first,  second  and  third,  in  the  correct 
places  on  the  string  when  plucking 
the  notes  with  the  right  hand;  and 
(5)  playing  by  ear,  through  rote  ap¬ 


proach,  some  little  tune  with  bow  and 
fingers  like  “Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little 
Star.” 

The  question  might  be  asked  here, 
“What  should  be  the  goal  as  far  as 
actual  note-reading  during  this 
period?”  The  answer  is  “NONE.”  This 
two-weeks  period  is  a  chance  to  teach 
the  child  so  that  he  can  really  handle 
the  instrument  itself  and  if  the  above 
goals  are  accomplished  during  this 
time,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  start 
the  student  in  an  instruction  book 
when  the  once-a-week  or  twice-a-week 
class  routine  begins,  and  have  him 
easily  and  readily  learn  to  read. 

During  the  two  weeks,  show  the 
child  by  black-board  usage  what  the 
various  notes  look  like  that  he  is 
playing,  but  do  not  mix  reading  drills 
with  concentration  on  the  handling 
of  the  instrument  itself.  It  Is  true 
that  some  classes  will  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  reading  just  from  the  teach¬ 
er’s  blackboard  writing,  but  do  not 
make  a  GOAL  of  this.  It  takes  only  a 
couple  of  lessons  to  teach  the  child  to 
read  if  he  can  really  handle  his  in¬ 
strument. 

Secondly,  the  “How*’  of  it:  (1)  If 
you  have  a  large  class,  don’t  take  ten 
minutes  of  the  precious  class-time 
tuning  all  four  strings  on  every  violin. 
Tune  the  D  and  A  and  concentrate  on 
those.  Use  the  rest  of  the  time  for 
the  children  themselves  instead  of  for 
their  violins!  (2)  Train  first  the  EAR. 
Let  the  children  follow  your  lead  by 
heariny  what  you  pluck  when  you 
pluck  your  D  or  A  and  reproducing 
it  on  their  own  violins.  Build  this 
ear-ability  in  every  way  possible,  by 
singing,  by  |piagination.  by  listening, 
by  Imitation.  (3)  Teach  bowings  on 
the  open  strings  and  see  that  every 
child  gets  plenty  of  open-string  bow¬ 
ing  practice  every  day  while  you  your- 
{Fleaav  turn  to  paye  31) 
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VICTORY  BAND  BOOK  THE  BIG  3  BAND  BOOKIAN 


A  timely  collection  of  the  best  beloved  and  most  inspired 
patriotic  favorites.  Included  in  the  nineteen  selections  are 
rousing  songs  of  World  War  I  and  outstanding  hits  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  war.  A  “must"  collection  for  all  patriotic  functions. 


An  unusual  band  book  featuring  America's  three  foremost  band!  Eleven 
arrangers.  Each  selected  and  scored  five  favorite'composition$.| 


COMIN'  IN  ON  A  WINO  AND  A  MtAYER 


DONT  SIT  UNDER  THE  APPLE  TREE 


ANCHORS  AWEI6H 


Arrmmgmd  by  PmI  Y*d.«r 
COSI  COSA 
ALICE  SLUE  OOWN 
I  WANT  MT  MAMA 
HAWAIIAN  WAR  CHANT 
I'LL  SEE  TOU  IN  MT  DREAMS 


Arramfd  by  Erik  W.  L*idz*N 
THE  ROGUE  SONG 
MARCH  OF  THE  MANNIKINS 
YANKEE  DOODLE  POLKA 
IN  A  LITTLE  SPANISH  TOWN 
WE'RE  OFF  TO  SEE  THE  WIZAKD 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SEASEES 


I  HEAR  AMERICA  SINGING 


MY  OWN  AMERICA 


THE  STAR  SPANGLED  lANNER  (Key  of  At;) 


THE  AMERICAN  HYMN 


Arrmmgmd  by  Dave  Beneatt 
SISONEY 
TEMPTATION 
SLUE  MOON 

THE  THRILL  OF  A  NEW  ROMANCE 
WHEN  I  GROW  TOO  OLD  TO  DREAM 


RATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUSLIC 


NAVY  WINGS 


THE  SATTLE-CRY  OP  FREEDOM 


MARCH  IN  TIME  Band  Book  \ 


WHEN  JOHNNY  COMES  MARCHING  HOME 


For  the  first  time,  fifteen  of  the  brightest  and  most  typical 
American  marches  appear  within  the  covers  of  one  band  book. 


WHEN  YOU  WORE  A  TULIP 


GOOD  MORNING.  MR.  ZIP-ZIP-ZIP 


LI'L  LIZA  JANE 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 


THE  MARINE'S  HYMN 


SLAZE  AWAY 
SECOND  REGIMENT 
UNCLE  SAMMY 
MY  MARYLAND 
OVER  THERE 
YANKEE  GRIT 
ANCHORS  AWEIGH 


K-K-K-KATY 
SLAZE  OF  GLORY 
OLD  FAITHFUL 
YALE  SOOLA 
LISERTY  LADS 
THE  WINNING  FIGHT 
LOVE  AND  GLORY 


AMERICAN  PATROL 


GOODSYE  SROADWAY,  HELLO  FRANCE! 


The  Big  3  Music  Corporation 


Sales  Distributor  for 
ROBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION  •  LEO  FE 
MILLER  MUSIC  CORPORATION 
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AMERICA  SWINGS  Band  Book  STRIKE  UP  THE  BAND  Book 


emost  band! 
impositions 


Seven  favorite  rhythmic  tunes  and  five  lively  medleys  make  this 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  bond  books. 


Enthusiastically  praised  for  its  diversified  contents,  this  out¬ 
standing  band  book  includes  marches,  waltzes,  swing  rhythms 
and  medleys. 


DIANE  I'M  ALWAYS  CHASING  RAINIOWS 

CHARMAINE  GOOD  NIGHT  SWEETHEART 

SWEET  AND  LOVELY  STOMPIN'  AT  THE  SAVOY 

GOOD-RYE  JONAH  SING.  SING.  SING 

DO  YOU  EVER  THINK  OP  ME?  ROSE  ROOM 
SLEEP  PAGAN  LOVE  SONG 

WHISPERING  SINGIN'  IN  THE  RAIN 

DOLL  DANCE  .  MARCHING  ALONG  TOGETHER 

eed  11  ethers 


SOOFUS 


UND  O'COTTON 


A  HORSE  A-PIECE 


EVENING  STAR 


THE  BIG  THREE  MUSIC  CORPORATION,  152  West  52nd  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Safes  Distributor  for  Robbins  Music  Corp.  *  Leo  Feist,  Inc.  *  Miller  Music  Corp. 

Send  the  band  books  I  have  checked.  Instrumentation  is  indicated  on  the  sheet  which  I  attach. 

I  enclose  the  sum  of  $ _ 

VICTORY  BAND  BOOK  THE  BIG  3  BAND  BOOK  MARCH  IN  TIME  Bond  I 

- heed  Pert*  6  Z$*  - Soiid  Pert*  0  SSc  - taMl  Pert*  @  35c 

- CoediKfer  Reek  @  60c  - Cendecter  Reek  @  ROc  - Ceadecter  Reek  @  60< 


AMERICA  SWINGS 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  UVSICIAE  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine. 


January,  1945 


JtuL  CUJto  and.  SoMl.  QiaAimdA 

By  Thomas  C.  Stang 

Box  6089,  Mid-City  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WluMi  ifiilos  hang  from  the  thermom¬ 
eter  and  winter  winds  blow  their  chilling 
blasts,  w<M>dw’ind  players  experience  the 
nerve  wracking  task  of  “warming  up” 
their  instruments,  and  then  keeping  them 
from  cooling  off.  Alto  and  bass  clarinets 
are  not  exempt  from  this  unpleasant  con¬ 
dition,  rather,  they  are  even  more  af¬ 
fected  than  are  the  higher  voiced  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clarinet  family. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which 
one's  instrument  is  kept  when  not  In  use 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  Its  functioning ! 
A  hot,  dry  room  is  as  damaging  to  an 
alto  or  bass  clarinet  as  is  too  cold  a 
room !  High  room  temperature,  coupled 
with  excessive  dryness  will  cause  the 
wood  of  the  instrument's  hody  to  become 
void  of  the  nati  .e  oils,  and  soon  loose  key 
posts  will  be  noticed.  The  resulting  im¬ 
proper  functioning  of  the  mechanism  fol¬ 
lows.  A  cold  room,  will  on  the  other 
hand,  necessitate  the  thorough  “warming 
uj)"  of  one’s  instrument  before  it  can,  or 
should  be  used. 

Ilules  for  proi)erly  “warming  ui)’’  an 
alto  or  bass  clarinet  are  simple,  though 
do  involve  time.  Attempting  to  hurry  tlie 
process  may,  and  too  frequently  does  re¬ 
sult  in  a  serious  wood  crack.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  case  of  an  Instru¬ 
ment  which  has  been  brought  in  from  a 
low  temperature  room,  or  from  the  out- 
of-doors.  Kven  the  best,  and  most  tight 
fitting  case  will  i)ermit  the  instrument  to 
become  chilled  when  carried  out-of-doors 
In  cold  weather.  The  instrument  should 
not  be  removed,  but  i>ermitted  to  remain 
in  its  ca.se  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes..  This  prevents  I<k»  rapid  heat¬ 
ing,  and  the  shock  sudden  tem|)erature 
changes  create.  The  instrument,  in  or 
out  of  its  case,  should  N'KVHU  be  placed 


near  a  radiator,  or  similar  heating  device. 

In  acclimating  the  instrument  to  room 
temperature,  the  unassembled  parts 
should  be  placed  on  a  table,  or  in  some 
other  safe  place.  This  phase  of  the 
"warming  up"  process  can  be  acceler¬ 
ated  by  holding  the  wood  joint  sections 
in  ones  hands,  thereby  transmitting  body 
heat  to  the  instrument.  One  can  also 
breathe  through  the  unassembled  sections 
to  remove  the  remaining  chill.  After  either 
or  both  |)rocedures  are  used  for  a  period 
of  five  minutes,  it  is  then  comparatively 
safe  to  assemble  the  sections  of  the 
alto  or  the  bass  clarinet.  The  instru¬ 
ment  should  then  be  played  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  before  attempting  to  use 
it  in  an  ensemble. 

Despite  the  player’s  best  efforts  to 
thoroughly  "warm  up”  the  instrument, 
many  alto,  and  particularly  bass  clari¬ 
netists  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  play 
“up  to  pitch".  Many  have  never  played 
in  tune !  Since  other  instrumentalists 
are  conscious  of  the  effects  of  the 
weather  on  their  intonation,  these  alto 
and  bass  clarinetists  likewise  deem  it 
fashionable  to  appear  “musically  wise", 
and  therefore  only  complain  when  others 
do. 

T(K)  soft  a  reed,  in  lieu  of  a  developed 
embouchure  is  res|K>nsible  for  more  alto 
and  bass  clarinetists  playing  “flat”  than 
any  other  single  factor.  A  properly  de¬ 
veloped  embouchure  enables  the  player 
to  u.se  a  reed  of  sufficient  strength  to 
cause  a  good  quality  of  tone  to  come 
forth  in  correct  “pitch". 

An  alto  or  bass  clarinet  should  have  a 
tuning  margin,  which  will  enable  the 
player,  in  the  vernacular  of  a  B-flat 
clarinetist,  to  “push  in”  or  "pull  out",  to 
suit  tuning  needs.  This  tuning  margin 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  MOUTHPIECES 


,  A  tradition  of  superb  SKIll,  materials,  and 

PRECISION  MACHINERY  -  CONTRIBUTING  TO  FINE 
musicianship  for  over  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY 

-DESCRIPTIVE  literature  On  REOUEST- 

46‘  eighth  avenue  -  NEW  YORK  ■  N  Y 
MOUTHPIECE  OPIGINATORS  SINCE  1919 


should  «K*cur  at  the  “neckpipe-upper 
body”  Joint.  If  It  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  attain  correct  pitch,  to  completely 
“push  in"  the  neckplpe,  the  player  has 
no  tuning  margin,  and  as  a  result,  has 
no  means  of  raising  the  basic  overall 
pitch  of  the  instrument. 

Most  instrument  manufacturers  have 
allowed  such  a  tuning  margin  when  de¬ 
signing  their  alto  and  bass  clarinets. 
This  margin  varies,  however,  usually 
ranges  from  ]'<  inch  to  inch,  which 
is  adequate.  Normally  speaking,  an  alto 
or  bass  clarinetist  should  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  “pull  out"  this  amount  in  order 
not  to  play  “sharp". 

An  undeveloped  embouchure,  with  the 
resulting  need  for  a  reed  of  too  soft  a 
quality  has  caused  many  to  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  tuning  margin.  Such  players 
also  find  difficulty  in  producing  the 
middle  and  upper  register  tones  in  tune. 
.Some  alto  and  bass  clarinets  were  built 
with  not  too  much  thought  to  intona¬ 
tion.  Fortunately,  these  are  rare !  Should 
one  own  such  an  instrument,  certain  cor¬ 
rective  steps  can,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
to  alleviate  this  intonation  problem. 

A  cum|)etent  repairman,  or  a  musical 
instrument  factory  service  department 
can  easily  shorten  the  neckpi|>e  %  inch. 
This  will  allow  a  liberal  tuning  margin. 
The  neckplpe  should  always  be  shortened 
at  the  mouthpiece  end,  thereby  leaving 
intact  the  neckpi|>e-upi>er  section  joint. 


CtubkaJb 
ihs  Qohnsdid 

Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Initructor  in  the  School  of  Music,  University 
of  Michiqon,  Ann  Arbor 
Cornnt 

Question:  How  can  one  get  students  to 
hold  their  comets  correctly?  Would  you 
Itermit  a  student  to  continue  playing  on 
a  po(jr  Instrument?  Hota-  can  a  teacher 
help  a  high  s<-hool  student  who  is  very 
weak  in  rhythm?  If  a  ci>rnet  is  slightly 
off  pitch  and  cannot  be  tuned  any  better, 
should  one  discard,  or  put  up  with  it? 
B.  .W.,  Xricvllle.  Pa. 

Austrer:  You  no  doubt  have  shown  the 
students  how  to  hold  their  cornets.  The 
weak  ones  will  need  reminding,  and 
should  do  s<ime  practicing  before  a  mir¬ 
ror,  tlniln.  until  the  fault  is  corrected.  If 
possible,  take  a  candid  camera  shot  of 
them  In  their  “weak"  moments,  then  have 
them  pose  for  an  “ideal"  jdcture.  When 
they  compare  the  two  pictures,  I  believe 
the  students  will  agree  that  even  for  ap¬ 
pearance's  sake  only,  they  should  hold 
their  instruments  correctly.  t>f  course, 
they  have  also  been  reminded  that  they 
get  better  results  when  using  the  right 
l>osition. 

Our  friend,  Herbert  Clarke,  tells  us 
that  a  good  instrument  to  play  on  is 
“half  the  battle.”  As  far  as  the  present 
market  is  <-oncerned,  gcsid  instruments 
are  scarce.  However,  it  is  istssible  to 
buy  good  mouthpieces.  If  your  student 
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does  not  have  one,  I  would  sugcrest  his 
icetting  one  now,  and  a  better  instrument 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  teachers  believe  that  a  student 
either  has,  or  hasn’t  rhythm.  You  might 
try  the  following  rhythm  helps:  foot-tap¬ 
ping,  use  of  a  metronome,  and  marching. 

At  times,  we  run  across  an  instrument 
that  is  sharp,  and  this  usually  can  bo 
remedied  by  drawing  the  tuning  slide  to 
a  point  where  the  instrument  is  in  tune. 
If  the  instrument  is  flat  with  the  tuning 
slide  all  the  way  in,  some  of  the  tuning 
slide  tubing  can  be  cut  off.  (A  half-inch 
is  usuaily  sufficient).  Before  going 
through  with  the  "operation,”  you  might 
make  certain  that  the  instrument  is  really 
flat,  and  not  the  .student  playing  it  flat. 
.Many  times  an  instrument  sounds  flat 
l>ecause  a  student  is  directing  the  breath 
stream  down  into  the  mouthpiece  in.stead 
of  directiy  into  the  center. 

Trombone 

(Jiieation:  Is  it  better  to  use  a  rod  or  a 
swab  cloth  in  cleaning  the  slide  of  a 
trombone?  Why  is  it  that  trombone 
music  is  almost  aways  written  in  the  bass 
clef  when  the  tenor  clef  would  suit  it 
much  better?  How  many  hours  should  a 
trombonist  practice  a  day  when  he  has 
been  playing  three  years?  Jlf.  S.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Answer:  Use  a  swab  cloth  in  cleaning 
the  inside  slides,  and  a  cleaning  rod 
covered  with  cheese  cloth  for  the  hand 
slides.  C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  In¬ 
i’  diana,  publishes  an  excelient  booklet, 
“How  to  Care  for  Your  Instrument.” 
I-  (Price  is  10c).  This  booklet  contains 
suggestions  on  cleaning  and  the  care  of 
the  trombone. 

"  From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  an  Improvement  if  trombone 
music  were  written  in  the  tenor  clef. 
Practically  speaking,  we  would  have  quite 
’  a  Job  of  "re-education”  on  our  hands  if 

I  such  were  to  take  place.  Thousands  of 
trombone  players  (I  don't  believe  that  I 
am  exaggerating)  would  have  to  learn 
the  tenor  clef,  and  publishers  would  have 
f  a  whale  of  a  job  re-printing  a  great  deal 
of  music.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that 
the  advanced  trombonist  read  well  in  the 
tenor  and  alto  clefs,  as  he  will  meet  these 
in  solo  and  orchestral  music. 

(’oncerning  the  length  of  time  one 
should  practice,  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  individual.  When  this  question  arises, 
1  ask,  “How  much  can  he  take  physi¬ 
cally?”  "How  long  can  he  concentrate?” 
I  would  suggest  one  to  two  hours  daily 
practice  for  one  who  has  been  playing 
trombone  three  years.  The  ideal  set-up, 
I  believe,  is  private  study,  individual 
practice,  and  participation  In  a  small 
(brass  sextet,  for  example)  and  large  en¬ 
semble  (band,  or  orchestra,  or  both). 
Tuba 

Questiou:  Will  you  kindly  list  some 
■  beginning  materials  for  the  tuba  player? 
Atisirer:  Beginning  methods:  Kuhn- 
rimera  Method ;  Fundamental  Method  for 
the  Tuba,  by  Howard  Hovey.  I  prefer 
the  beginning  tuba  method  that  has  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  first  portion  of  the  book  de¬ 
voted  to  both  the  BBb  and  EW  tubas. 
Quite  frequently,  one  will  run  across  a 
beginning  tuba  method  that  is  too  low 
for  the  Eb  bass, — particularly  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  portion  of  the  book.  When  one 
stops  to  think  of  the  difference  in  pitch 
of  the  two  Instruments  (a  perfect 
fourth),  he  begins  to  realise  the  problems 
involved  as  regards  suitable  materials. 
VanderCook's  Etudes  for  the  Tuba,  for 
elementary  and  intermediate  students,  are 
:  interesting  and  worthwhile.  Beginning 
solos :  Gavotte  for  E)b  and  BBb  Tuba 

I  (Bell)  ;  Jig  Elephantine  (Bell)  ;  Low 
Down  Bass  (Bell). 
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JM-  Sand.  CDiMcbOdJ 
(^auiaj^ndiimsL  ^Unk, 

By  C.  W.  Coons,  Supervisor  of  Music 

Paducah,  Kentucky 

^  iK  ic 


Uuestions  have  been  coming  in  re¬ 
cently  about  transposition.  I  suggest 
that  you  look  through  back  issues  of 
this  magazine  for  specific  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  horn,  flute-piccolo  and  other 
transpositions  to  be  found  in  other  col¬ 
umns  ;  but  here  is  a  general  discussion 
on  the  subject. 

I  always  start  from  a  short  lecture 
on  why  transposition  is  necessary,  using 
the  question  approach  more  or  less  as 
follows : 

Q.  "What  note  do  you  tune  to  on  the 
piano  when  you  play  C  on  your  clarinet?" 

A.  “Why,  B-ftat." 

Q.  "Then  is  your  instrument  in  the 
same  pitch  as  the  piano?” 

A.  “No,  it  is  a  whole  step  (two  half 
steps)  lower  than  the  C  on  the  piano.’’ 

Q.  "Then,  in  order  to  play  the  same 
note  as  the  piano,  what  note  must  you 
r>lay  ?” 

A.  “A  note  one  step  above  what  the 
piano  plays.’’ 

Q.  "Why?’ 

A.  “In  order  to  make  up  for  the  fact 


that  }ny  vlurinet  is  one  tchule  step  lower 
than  the  piano.’’ 

Q.  "Well,  then,  if  the  piano  is  ))laying 
in  the  key  of  C,  on  what  note  will  the 
corresponding  scale  on  the  clarinet 
start?” 

A.  “On  D." 

Q.  "Will  you  still  have  no  sharps  or 
flats  in  your  scale,  the  same  as  the 
piano?” 

A.  “No,  it  will  have  two  sharps.’’ 

Q.  "What  if  the  concert  pitch  .scale 

(the  same  as  the  piano  pitch)  is  B-flatt 
What,  then,  is  your  scale  on  the  clari¬ 
net?” 

A.  “It  would  be  C.’’ 

Q.  "What  about  .sharps  and  flats?” 

A.  “I  trould  not  have  any  of  either.’’ 

Q.  "What  if  the  concert  pitch  were 

in  the  key  of  Ft’’ 

A.  “I  would  be  in  the  key  of  G  with 
one  sharp.” 

Q.  "Then,  can  you  state  a  rule  for 

transposition  for  instruments  pitched  in 
B-flatt” 

A.  “The  rule  would  be;  play  one  note 


...  a  proud  name  in  American  band  instru-^ 
ment  manufacture,  destined  to  rise  to  new 
heights  in  the  days  ahead.  x  ^ 
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j  glorious  mu- 
LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI 


glorious  new  stand¬ 
ard  in  motion  picture 
entertainment” 

-FRITZ  KREISLER 

”A  truly  memorable 
picture.”  -DEEMS  TAYLOR 


Th  c  story  of 
the  conflict  between 
Mme.  George  Sand 
(MERLE  OBERON) 
and  Joseph  Eisner 
(PAUL  MUNI)  for 
the  soul  of  Frederic 
Chopin  (CORNEL 
WILDE,  a  new  star) 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES  presents 

0r€d(ioUon 


MUNI  •  OBERON 


With  CORNEL  WILDE 

NINA  FOCH*  GEORGE  COULOURIS 
Screen  Play  by  Sidney  Buchman 

Dir^tod  by  CHARLES  VIDOR 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  MOTION  PICTURE!  A  NEW  MIRACLE  OF  TECHNICOLOR! 


higher  than  oonoert  pitch,  eliminating  tieo 
fiata,  or  adding  two  aharpe,  or  making 
a  combination  adjuatment  of  the  two 
methoda  (aa  when  concert  pitch  ia  in  the 
key  of  F)  aa  ia  neceaaary." 

The  Rame  process  may  be  employed 
to  establish  the  transposition  necessary 
for  any  instrument  I  believe  that  the 
student  should  be  familiar  with  the  rea¬ 
son  why  his  particular  type  of  transpo¬ 
sition  is  called  for  so  that  he  can  es¬ 
tablish  his  own  key  signature ;  but  there 
are  several  short  cuts  that  may  be  used 
on  various  instruments.  For  example: 

Bassoons,  trombones,  baritones,  and 
cell!  can  play  clarinet  or  cornet  parts 
by  reading  them  in  tenor  clef  (provid¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  player  is  familiar  with 
tenor  clef  in  the  first  place). 

Since  the  bass  clef  reads  two  notes  be¬ 
low  the  treble,  which  is  the  regular  trans¬ 
position  for  E-flat  instruments,  saxes, 
clarinets  and  horns  in  E-flat  can  read  the 
bass  clef  as  though  it  were  treble  clef, 
changing  the  key  by  adding  three  sharps, 
eliminating  three  flats,  or  making  a  com¬ 
bination  adjustment  of  the  two,  as 
happens  to  be  necessary.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  handy  for  the  cornet  player  you 
switch  to  E-fiat  tuba. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  student 
realises  that  natural  signs  become  sharps 
or  flats  in  transposition  according  to  the 
original  key  from  which  the  transposi¬ 
tion  Is  being  made.  For  example,  when 
an  E-flat  tuba  is  reading  from  the  bass 
clef  in  three  flats,  he  reads  it  in  treble 
clef  as  the  key  of  C;  when  a  natural 
sign  appears  before  the  A  in  the  bass 
clef,  he  reads  it  as  F-aharp  in  the  treble 
clef  because  A-flat  in  the  bass  clef  was 
read  by  him  as  F-natural. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  as  soon  as 
beginners  can  read  solidly  in  the  key  of 
C,  F,  and  a,  they  should  start  transiios- 
ing.  Have  the  whole  band  read  a  note 
up  from  the  part  as  it  appears  in  their 
method  book,  and  then  a  note  down ;  a 
few  lessons  later,  try  transposing  two 
notes  up  and  then  down ;  by  the  end 
of  the  first  six  months  all  should  be  able 
to  read  music  up  or  down  four  or  five 
notes  without  feeling  that  the  world  is 
about  to  come  to  an  end.  Half  step 
transpositions  are  important  to  players 
who  have  to  switch  from  B-flat  to  A 
parts  and  to  flute  and  piccolo  players. 

Students  should  be  familiar  with  the 
terminology  of  transposition  concerning 
seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  and  fifths.  Be 
sure  to  explain  that  in  counting  an  in¬ 
terval,  you  start  counting  on  the  note  to 
be  found  in  the  original  part.  In  other 
words,  a  third  down  from  C  la  A,  count¬ 
ing  three  notes  starting  on  C.  A  major 
third  consists  of  two  whole  steps,  and  a 
minor  third  is  a  step  and  a  half,  even 
though  both  will  land  on  the  line  or 
space  two  notea  above  or  below  the 
original. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  key  signa¬ 
tures  is  essential  to  transposition. 

If  students  were  told  that  these  terms 
and  concepts  are  useful  in  so  common¬ 
place  an  emergency  as  transposition,  they 
would  not  be  so  negligent  about  learning 
these  elements  of  musical  knowledge. 
Too  often  they  are  taught  as  sort  of 
“busy-work"  to  All  up  the  time  necessary 
to  be  spent  in  lessons  and  study  with¬ 
out  adequate  cross-reference  to  their  use 
as  tools. 

For  rapid  reference  by  the  teacher  or 
student,  many  Instrument  companies, 
have  published  wall  charts  for  gratis 
distribution.  Ask  your  music  dealer 
where  they  may  be  obtained :  he  may 
have  them  at  hand. 
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PARADE,  FIELD  and  CONCERT  MARCHES 


Band 

Orch. 

AMERICAN  RANGER,  4,  (NEW) . 

.75 

e  .  . 

IARNUM  B  BAILEY'S  FAVORITE,  4... 

.75 

.75 

COLOSSUS  OF  COLUMBIA,  4 . 

.75 

J5 

I  PLURIBUS  UNUM,  3 . 

. Jewell 

.75 

PROM  TROPIC  TO  TROPIC,  4 . 

.75 

GENTRY'S  TRIUMPHAL,  4 . 

. Jewell 

.75 

hail  AMERICA,  2 . 

.75 

Haoic,  3  . 

1.25 

hosts  of  freedom,  2 . 

.75 

is 

HUTCHINSON  FIELD,  2 . 

.75 

.75 

MARCH  OF  TIME  NO.  1,  3 . 

. . .  Arr.  by  Rkharde 

1.25 

1.25 

MARCH  OF  TIME  NO.  2,  3 . 

. . .  Arr.  by  Richard* 

1.75 

MBSENGER,  4  . 

.75 

.75 

QUALITY  PLUS,  4 . 

.75 

royal  decree,  4 . 

.75 

SONS  OF  THE  DESERT,  4 . 

. Cline 

.75 

SOUSA'S  TRIUMPHAL,  4 . 

1.25 

34lh  DIVISION,  2 . 

.75 

TROMBONES  ON  PARADE,  3 . 

.75 

UNITED  NATIONS,  2 . 

1.00 

ViaORY  PARADE,  3,  (NEW) . 

.75 

WORTHY  SONS  OF  AMERICA,  4 . 

.75 

.75 

CONCERT  NUMBERS  and  OVERTURES  Band  Orck. 


AIRY  FAIRY  CAPRICE,  3 . Jewell  .75  ... 

A  MUSICAL  DEBATE,  2 . Holmes  1.25  ... 

A  NIGHT  IN  JUNE,  3 . King  .75  .75 

CHILDHOOD  DAYS,  4 . Buys  4.S0  ... 

COLUMBIA,  Sei.  Patriotic  Songs,  3 . Barnard  4.00 

CRUSADERS  OF  LIBERTY,  2 . Holmes  3.00  ... 

FESTIVAL  OVERTURE  IN  F,  4 . Guentxel  5.00  ... 

FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH,  Overture,  4 . King  4.S0  2.40 

GOLDEN  DRAGON,  Overture,  4 . King  4.50  2.40 

IRON  COUNT,  Overture,  2 . King  1.50  1.00 

IN  A  MOONLIT  GARDEN,  4 . King  2.00  1.00 

JOY  TO  THE  WORLD,  Sacred  Selection,  4 . Bamheuse  2.50  2.40 

LISHA,  Overture,  2 . Holmes  3.00 

MELODY  A  LA  KING,  3 . King  3.50  ... 

MEMORIES  OF  STEPHEN  FOSTER,  4 . Holmes  2.50  1.25 

OLD  TIME  FAVORITES,  3 . Barnard  4.00  2.40 

PANORAMA,  Overture,  4 . Bamheuse  2.50  1.25 

PRINCE  CHARMING,  Selection,  3 . King  1.25  1.00 

PRINCESS  OF  INDIA,  Overture,  4 . King  2.50  1.50 

SAFARI,  Overture,  3 . Holmes  3.50 

SHEPHERD  OF  THE  HILLS,  Overture,  2 . Holmes  1.25  ... 

SO  THIS  IS  DVORAK,  Novelty,  2 . Buchtel  1.50  ... 

TROJAN  PRINCE,  Overture,  3 . Holmes  3.50  ... 


These  materials  should  be  In  every  school  library 


BRASS  CHOIR  ALBUM 

A  collection  of  Contest,  Program  and 
Training  material  for  Brass  Sextet. 

Each  Fart  . S  -75 

Conductor's  Score  .  I -SO 


AMSDEN'S  PRACTICE  DUETS 

Recognized  as  standard  by  all  good 
brass  teachers.  Now  available  in  bass 


clef. 

Part  I.  Bagtnneri . $1.00 

Complete.  Advanced  .  2.50 


State  clef  desired. 


CLAY  SMITH  SOLO  BOOK 

America's  Favorite  Collection  of  So¬ 
los  for  Cornet,  Trombone  or  Baritone. 


Solo  Book  . $1.00 

Plano  Acc.  .  2.50 


These  fine  collections  still  top  the  March  Book  held 


UNCLE  SAM  A-STRUT 
SWEET  SIXTEEN 
MARCHING  TO  VICTORY 

Books  of  Timely-Titled  easy  marches,  "In  Tune 
•rhh  the  Times.’' 

Each  Part  35c. 
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CL  QouhM,  in, 
T^jodsAn,  (bouurufinq, 

Norberf  J.  Beihoff,  M.B.,  Director, 
Beihoff  Music  School,  Milwaukee 


LESSON  14 

After  having  studied  the  theory  of  ar¬ 
ranging,  we  now  begin  the  actual  writing 
of  an  orchestration,  step  by  step,  first  as 
a  score,  and  then  for  actual  playing  by- 
transposing  each  part  or  copying  the 
parts  for  the  non-transposing  instruments. 

REX:aPITULATION  •  •  •  in  writing 
an  orchestration  we  must,  first  of  all, 
keep  in  mind  the  basic  component  parts — 
MELODY,  ACCOMPANIMENT,  H  A  R  - 
MONY,  BASS,  FIGURATION  AND 
COUNTERMELODY.  In  the  smallest  or¬ 
chestra  the  parts  used  are  melody  and 
accompaniment,  adding  rhythm  instru¬ 
ments  and  harmony. 

With  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the 
previous  lessons,  a  student  should  be  abl> 
to  orchestrate  for  from  seven  to  ten  i. 
struments.  The  instrumentation  we  suk 
gest  for  seven  would  be,  to  complete  tlie 
trio  for  full  harmony  piano,  rhythm,  bass 
and  drums.  In  selecting  the  instruments 
for  the  trio  many  combinations  could  be 
used  for  example — violin,  sax  (Eb)  and 
trumpet;  sax,  trumpet  and  trombone ; 
violin,  clarinet  and  cello ;  the  selection 
depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  orches¬ 
tra.  Commercial  arrangements  usually 
employ  either  a  complete  reed  or  brass 


section  in  using  a  trio  anti  tliis  we  sug¬ 
gest  be  followed  as  it  will  permit  a  more 
progressive  development  in  the  following 
lessons. 

In  selecting  a  key  for  an  arrangement, 
the  melody  line  should  not  exceed  the 
practical  iilaying  range.  When  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  to  be  played  by  saxophone 
and  brass  in  the  same  key,  the  range  is 


0  6^ 

c  # 
t/U 

— 

— 1 

limited  as  shown  in  ex.  14-a  in  concert 
key,  14-b  being  the  fiart  transposed  for 
Bb  trumpet  and  14-c,  for  Eb  alto  saxo¬ 
phone.  It  was  necessary  to  raise  the  sax 
part,  as  a  sax  sounds  an  octave  lower 
than  the  c<incert  key  part  If  written  with 
the  regular  transposition  of  a  minor  3rd 
lower. 

ACTl'AL  SCORING.  We  suggest  that 
a  complete  phrase,  or  the  usual  8  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  melody  be  copied  flrst,  after 
which  the  duet  part  is  written,  usually 
a  third  or  6th  below  the  melody.  Then 
the  3rd  part,  or  2nd  harmony  part  is 
added,  completing  the  trio.  This  need 
not  always  be  rhythmically  the  same  as 


the  melody,  but  may  be  in  contrasting  | 
rhythm,  such  as  a  cello  would  play  as  a  I 
countermelody.  The  harmony  analysiR  I 
has  been  previously  taken  from  either  P 
chord  symbols,  or  an  analysis  of  the  1; 
piano  part,  so  the  guitar  part  is  easily  I 
added  using  the  same  chord  symbols.  I 
Next,  write  the  piano  accompaniment, 
based,  of  course,  upon  the  harmony  from 
the  guitar  part.  The  bass  part  Is  then  ' 
added,  taken  usually  from  the  bass  part 
of  the  piano  and  arranged  to  stay  within 
the  range  of  both  bass  tuba  and  string 
bass  or  written  In  octaves  if  it  exceeds  f 
either  range.  The  drum  part  is  then 
added  usually  coordinating  with  the  I 
rhythm  of  the  piano.  This  entire  succes¬ 
sion  of  writing  the  parts  will  be  changed, 
if  other  than  the  usual  instrumentation 
is  employed,  for  example — when  writing 
for  concert  orchestra  the  parts  might  be  I 
distributed  as  follows :  duet  for  two  vio-  f 
lins,  or  violin  and  clarinet,  or  violin  and  [ 
(lute ;  third  voice  added  might  be  either  i 
an  additional  violin,  clarinet,  flute,  trum¬ 
pet,  cello  etc.  The  rhythm  part  in  the  % 
form  of  a  2nd  violin  or  viola  part  added 
next,  then  the  piano,  bass,  drums,  with  | 
horns  added  as  substitute  fur  2nd  violin,  | 
rhythm,  and  other  instruments  like  trom-  | 
bone,  oboe,  bassoon  etc.  griven  substitute 
parts  to  either  reenforce  another  part  or  ' 
Just  cued  in. 

WARNING — Write  the  parts  so  that  r 
each  beat  Is  directly  underneath  the  cor¬ 
responding  one  above  to  enable  easy  an¬ 
alysis. 

If  more  than  the  suggested  seven  in-  i 
struments  are  to  be  employed,  we  will, 
for  the  present,  duplicate  flrst  the  melody 
and  then  the  duet  part,  and  If  necessary 
the  3rd  part  of  the  trio  until  we  study 
different  types  of  distribution  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  lessons.  Many  of  the  modern  ar-  * 
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rancementa  are  purposely  arranged  in 
this  manner  for  a  very  full  effect. 

After  the  first  eight  measures,  com¬ 
plete  the  entire  number  in  the  same  way, 
writing  eight  measures  at  a  time,  for 
full  orchestra.  The  next  step  is  to  copy 
ihe  parts  on  the  individual  sheets  for 
each  instrument,  transposing  if  the  in¬ 
struments  employed  require  a  transposi¬ 
tion. 

When  a  chorus  or  section  of  a  larger 
cumposition  is  repeated,  the  various  parts 
are  usually  interchanged.  Fur  example, 
if  the  El>  sax  played  the  melody  the  flrsi 
chorus,  then  the  Bs  trumpet  would  take 
the  lead  in  the  iind,  and  perhaps  another 
instrument  in  the  3rd  chorus.  These  va¬ 
rious  choruses  are  played  in  different 
keys  frequently,  but  this  subject  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  lesson.  If  one  wishes 
to  write  for  more  than  the  instruments 
used  In  the  trio,  the  doubling  of  parts 
can  be  effectively  done  by  writing  the 
parts  in  either  unison  or  cjctaves.  For 
example : — let  us  designate  an  orchestra 
of  three  saxes  and  three  brass  in  the 
usual  combination  besides  the  accompa¬ 
niment  and  rhythm  instruments.  If  the 
melody  were  given  to  the  1st  trumpet, 
the  harmony  to  the  2nd  trumpet,  the  3rd 
part,  either  harmony  or  countermelody 
to  trombone,  then  the  melody  could  be 
doubled  by  either  the  or  Bb  saxo¬ 
phone,  another  sax  completing  the  3rd 
part  harmony  if  the  trombone  played  the 
countermelody  and  the  remaining  sax 
playing  another  harmony  part  similar  to 
the  2nd  trumpet.  It  is  possible  to  merely 
duplicate  the  part  exactly  the  same,  but 
by  changing  the  direction  of  the  har¬ 
mony,  adding  a  few  passing  tones  a 
greater  variety  is  obtained.  W'e  suggest 
considerable  experimentation  to  give  ac¬ 
tual  results  for  comparison. 

VARIETY — is  obtained  in  a  number  of 
ways.  We  can  readily  see  that  if  the 
parts  for  larger  combinations  of  instru¬ 
ments  were  Just  doubled,  the  tone  color¬ 
ing  and  volume  would  be  changed,  how¬ 
ever  continuance  of  this  would  be  mono¬ 
tonous.  This  will  immediately  show  the 
value  of  methods  in  orchestrating  to 
bring  about  a  variety  of  effects  to  make 
the  music  more  Interesting.  There  are 
a  number  of  ways  to  produce  variety. 
A  rhythmic  background  can  be  written 
either  for  one  (or  more  instruments  in 
harmony)  which  will  harmonise  with  the 
trio  and  accompaniment.  This  rhythmic 
and  also  harmonic  background  is  called 
‘figuration,  and  can  be  written  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  ways  as  shown  in  the 
next  lesson.  Another  way  of  obtaining 
variety  is  by  countermelodies.  A  counter¬ 
melody  is  a  melody  either  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  main  melody,  or  some¬ 
times  partially  dependent,  by  not  being 
complete,  or  sufllciently  melodic,  which 
harmonises  with  the  principle  melody  be¬ 
cause  it  is  written  following  the  rules 
of  COUNTERPOINT.  The  various  rules 
of  counterpoint,  and  the  writing  of  coun¬ 
termelodies  will  be  given  in  lesson  16. 
Many  times  the  flgurdtion  is  written  ela¬ 
borately  so  that  it  becomes  a  short  coun¬ 
termelody.  This  also  will  be  given  in 
lesson  16.  Of  the  many  other  methods 
of  obtaining  variety  we  might  mention 
that  the  method  of  writing  the  accom¬ 
paniment  ;  the  accessories  of  the  drum¬ 
mer  ;  the  doubling  on  several  instruments 
by  each  performer;  the  addition  of  other 
Instruments  ;  changing  the  key  ;  changing 
the  Instrumental  register ;  the  style  of 
playing,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  various 
effects  and  methods  that  produce  end- 
leM  variety. 

But  we  suggest  writing  3  complete  or- 
cheetraions  before  the  next  lesson. 
HAVE  THESE  PLAYED— 


The  flute  of  tomorrow  hos  gained  o  powerful  heritage  here  at  Armstrongs.  The  work 
we're  doing  for  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  Wright  cyclone  bomber  engines  has  given  us 
an  even  finer  conception  of  accuracy  and  quality— a  conception  that  will  provide  you 
with  infinitely  finer  performance  and  reliability  in  the  new  Armstrong  peacetime  flute. 
Keep  the  name  Armstrong  alive  in  your  mind— it’s  the  name  to  remember  in  flutes. 
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which  contains  the  complete  school 
year  of  issues,  September,  1943 
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stiff  cover,  durable  binding  fabric, 
gold  lettering.  Price,  $3.75  each 
volume,  plus  15c  for  postage. 
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$3.90  cash  with  order. 
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•  Drummers  and  Drummer  fans!  Here  are  the 
“Biff  Name”  pictures  you’ve  been  wanting. 
Genuine  8x10  photos,  beautiful  action  shots,  for 
your  den  or  studio.  Frame  well;  many  interestinK 
uses.  Remember,  they're  genuine  photogn^ha,  10^ 
each  postpaid.  Select  your  12  favorites  for  $1.00. 
See  your  Ludwig  Dealer  or  order  direct.  tos 
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DRUMMERS!!! 

Don't  wasto  your  timell  Get  CpL 
Jackie  J.  Mitchell's  (ieotured  drummer 
erith  the  651st  A.  A.  F.  Band)  "Pocket 
Manual  oi  Drum  Budiments  and  Street 
Beats"  from  your  dealer  or  order  direct 
—  todayl  Contains  all  you  need  to 
know,  including  eight  solid  Street 
Beats.  Price  $1.00. 

CpI.  Jackie  J.  Mitchell 
101  East  Ash  Straat 
Blythavilla,  Arkansos 


The  abunea  heaped  upon  musical  In¬ 
struments  by  their  users  particularly  l>y 
younger  players,  is  astoundliiR.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  are  directed  both  to  di¬ 
rectors  who  might  do  more  than  they 
do  to  educate  their  students  as  to  the 
proper  care  of  their  Instruments,  and  to 
the  players  themselvea 

It  isn't  often  that  a  boy  or  girl  will 
kick  his  pet  dog  around  and  abuse  it  un¬ 
necessarily.  Yet  the  clarinet,  although 
not  alive,  is  almost  as  delicate  and  is  as 
deserving  of  flne  careful  treatment  as  the 
pet.  In  fact,  the  professional  player  de¬ 
velops  an  affection  for  his  instrument 
which  is  deeply  felt — almost  as  deeply 
as  for  a  member  of  his  family.  I  must 
confess  that  when  my  clarinet  serves  me 
well  in  a  recital  of  concert  I  feel  a  warm 
reverence  for  it — for  its  flne  response,  its 
nice  tone,  its  excellent  intonation  and 
delicate  mechanism.  I'm  sure  too,  that 
a  pilot  of  a  plane  gains  real  respect  fur 
its  marvels  of  performance  and  does  all 
in  his  power  to  properly  care  for  it. 

Mott  GIsrIng  Mistrestmentt 
But  how  can  the  clarinet  sert’e  you  if 
you  do  not  treat  it  with  care  and  respect. 
The  most  obvious  acts  of  carelessness 
come  under  the  following  headings : 

1.  Failure  to  remove  the  reed  after 
playing  to  wipe  off  excess  saliva  and  to 
wipe  out  the  mouthpiece  with  a  cloth 
or  chamois  swab  to  remove  filth  and 
odor. 

2.  Failure  to  moisten  reed  before  first 
starting  to  play. 

3.  Failure  to  remove  moisture  from  the 
interior  of  the  entire  instrument  and  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  barrel  Joint.  The 
mouthpiece  should  always  be  removed 
from  the  barrel  while  placed  in  the  case. 

4.  Carelessness  in  grasping  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  instrument  in  assembling 
it,  thus  bending  or  disturbing  the  key 
adjustments. 

5.  Failure  to  keep  the  mechanism  and 
cork  Joints  lubricated. 

6.  Exposing  the  instrument  to  sudden 
heat  by  placing  it  near  a  radiator,  which 
is  a  wooden  instrument,  is  very  apt  to 
crack  or  check  from  the  sudden  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  wood. 

Ettentisl  Equipment  tor  the  Player 
Every  player  should  possess  certain 
tools  and  lubricants  to  keep  his  instru¬ 
ment  in  first  class  playing  condition. 
These  items  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  equipment  which  is  available  for 
usage  at  school. 

1.  Grease  (preferably  mutton  tallow) 
to  lubricate  the  cork  Joints.  It  is  well 
to  grease  the  corks  about  twice  per  week. 
Failure  to  do  this. will  result  in  either  of 
two  disasters:  either  the  breaking  off  or 
tearing  loose  of  the  dry  cork,  or  bending 
the  keys  resulting  from  the  tight  grip¬ 
ping  necessary  in  putting  the  instrument 
together  and  taking  it  apart.  (I  will  will¬ 
ingly  furnish  a  simple  recipe  for  making 
proper  grease  upon  written  request). 

2.  Oil  for  the  keys.  The  keys  should 
be  oiled  api>roximately  twice  per  year 
with  a  light  weight  machine  or  watch 
oil.  This  application  can  best  be  done 
by  the  end  of  a  toothpick  or  the  head 
of  a  needle,  by  dipping  in  the  oil  and 
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louchinR  the  Junctures  of  the  key  rods 
and  ball  posts  which  connect  the  keys 
with  the  instrument.  The  drop  of  oil 
must  be  t^y  lest  it  spread  over  the  barrel 
of  the  instrument.  Special  key  oil  can 
be  purchased  from  dealers  very  inex- 
I)en8ively. 

3.  Repair  kit  of  tools  containing  pliers 
and  small  screw  driver,  spring  hook,  as¬ 
sortment  of  pads  for  emergency  repairs, 
pad  and  cork  cement,  and  a  small  alcohol 
lamp.  Even  springs  and  corks  can  la- 
replaced  with  a  small  amount  of  exiteri- 
ence. 

4.  If  the  instrument  is  made  of  wcmxI 
the  bore  should  be  oiled  monthly  to  pre¬ 
vent  moisture  from  penetrating  the  wood. 

.\  small  quantity  of  vegetable  oil  (olive 
or  sweet  almond)  .should  be  placed  on  a 
cloth  or  cotton  and  run  through  the  in¬ 
strument  lightly.  I  personally  use  a 
s|>ecial  oiler  which  1  purchased  from  the 
.‘telmer  Co.  a  few  years  ago.  Avoid  t<M> 
much  oil  in  the  bore  which  may  run  into 
the  tone  holes  and  accumulate  on  the 
|iads.  Often  when  the  player  has  trouble 
with  water  accumulating  in  the  tone 
holes  an  oiling  of  the  bore  will  solve  tiu 
difficulty.  To  remove  water  from  under 
a  |iad  lilow  a  lirisk  column  of  air  onto  it. 
Also  place  absorbing  paper,  cloth,  or 
chamois  between  the  pad  and  the  hole 
and  depress  the  key. 

5.  A  piece  of  chamois  or  cloth  tied  to 
a  small  weight  and  dropped  through  the 
instrument  is  the  most  common  prt>cedure 
for  removing  the  moisture  which  co)le<'ts 
on  the  interior  of  the  instrument.  Make 
sure  that  water  Is  not  left  in  the  Joints 
where  various  parts  of  the  instrument  fit 
together. 

Music  Room  Equipment 
Available  to  the  students  at  school 
should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  cork 
grease,  oils  of  the  various  types  men¬ 
tioned  above,  plus  valve  and  slide  trom¬ 
bone  oil  for  the  brass  instruments.  Also, 
there  should  be  pliers,  screw  drjver, 
spring  hook,  emergency  pads,  corks,  and 
springs,  pad  and  cork  cement,  cleaning 
rods,  polish,  and  cloths  for  cleaning  the 
instruments.  Insistence  by  the  director 
of  a  regular  schedule  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  instruments  will  be  a  strong  factor 
in  the  way  the  instruments  of  his  band 
and  orchestra  perform. 

If  there  is  a  capable  repair  man  in 
your  community  visit  him  often.  Your 
instrument  deserves  the  best  attention  he 
can  give  it.  Your  own  confidence  in  your 
instrument  will  be  recognisable  in  the 
quality  of  your  playing. 

In  this  same  connection  of  instrument 
repair  I  should  like  to  advise  Don  Gil¬ 
christ  of  Hood  River,  Washington  that 
the  probable  trouble  for  his  upper  ‘A” 
on  his  alto  saxophone  sounding  uncer¬ 
tain  and  ’‘wheexy"  is  that  he  has  a  leaky 
pad  or  a  poor  key  adjustment.  Perhaps 
your  director.  Miss  Satone  Stoddard,  can 
advise  you  where  and  how  it  may  l>e 
repaired.  Visit  your  repair  man. 

As  a  closing  thought  I  should  like  to 
pass  on  to  other  directors  a  procedure 
which  Miss  Stoddard  is  using  in  her 
music  program  which  to  me  seems  com¬ 
mendable.  The  Hood  River  high  schexd 
subscribes  to  five  leading  music  maga- 
xines  from  which  the  music  students 
choose  articles  of  their  liking  to  prepare 
class  reports.  In  the  music  class  the 
Contents  of  these  reports  are  discussed 
and_dige8ted. 

Note:  The  Clarinetists  Column  Is  a 
monthly  feature  of  The  SCHOOL,  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  and  Mr.  Wain  will  welcome  ques¬ 
tions  and  comments  from :  readers.  Ad¬ 
dress  your  correspondence  direct  to  Mr. 
George  Wain,  Oberlln  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 


BAND  MUSIC 
BY  SCHMITT 


Here  are  five  "just  published"  band  selections  suitable 
for  performance  by  large  or  small  bands. 

SPIRIT  OF  PANAMA  Roque  Cordero 

A  spirited  march  in  the  idiom  of  present  day 
Panama.  A  brilliant  concert  march.  $2.00 

PROCESSIONAL 

(Grand  March)  Ernest  Schmidt 

A  stately,  stirring  grand  march  for  concert  or 
dignified  processional.  $2.00 

CANZONETTA  del  SALVATOR  ROSA  Lisit-Righter 

A  fine  combination  of  a  great  Liszt  number 
with  an  unusual  band  arrangement  by  Charles 
B.  Righter.  Ideal  for  festivals,  concerts,  or 
contests.  $2.00 

FUGHETTA  Sir  John  Stainer — Chas.  B.  Righter 

Sir  John  Stainer  —  Chas.  B.  Righter 

Another  great  combination  —  a  good  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  theme.  $1.50 

LANDSIGHTING  Grieg-Henning 

At  last  this  stirring  number  by  Grieg  has  been 
transcribed  from  orchestra  to  band  by  Oren  A. 

Henning.  Good  for  band  and  chorus. 

STANDARD  BAND  . $3.00 

SYMPHONIC  BAND  . 4.50 


VeudA-  SdmM  TKmaU  ^ 

88  SOUTH  lOTH  STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS  2,  MINNESOTA 
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QnJbucadaA.  iha, 
J-Juinck,  diifM,  SJmpJiifiad, 


By  Philip  W.  L  Cox,  Ir. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  High  School 


Why  are  y«(U  playinK  a  French  Horn? 

To  Ket  into  a  uniform? — to  play  f€»r 
the  school? — see  Karnes  free? — to  be  a 
meml)er  of  some  activity? — to  make  mu¬ 
sic? — because  you  were  asked  to  play 
horn?  And  by  any  chan<‘e  did  you  de¬ 
liberately  choose  FYench  Horn  because 
you  knew  what  an  emntiounl  punch  it 
|)acked  ? 

W'hatever  your  reason,  let’s  make  a  1-A 
job  of  French  Horn  playinK-  When  the 
biK  moment  arrives  let's  be  ready  to 
-shine.  And  you  don't  shine  on  horn  un¬ 
less  those  s|K)ts  and  douKhnuts  on  the 
staff  make  music  to  you. 

In  last  September's  issue  you  mopped 
up  on  the  sensations  of  the  scale  deKrees 
— Do,  Ke,  Ml,  Fa  Sol,  Da,  and  Tl.  You 
also  made  a  handy  reference  copy  of  the 
syllables  as  they  wcurred  in  the  various 
keys. 

In  October  you  practiced  applyiiiK  keys 
and  syllables  to  a  simple  horn  pas-saKe. 
In  November  you  acquainted  yourself 
with  the  sensations  of  the  “In-between" 
syllables  di — ra,  ri — me,  fl — se.  si — le, 


required  by  his  script  no  matter  how  he 
himself  happens  to  feel  at  the  moment. 
He  can  take  himself  "out  of  this  world" 
while  actinK  his  part.  And  a  real  musi¬ 
cian  "turns  on"  feelinKs  even  when  he 
siKht-reads  his  horn  part. 

Andante  Cantabile  calls  fur  Kentle,  sin- 
*'ere.  expression.  To  merely  recite  the 
solo  horn  part  kills  the  feelinK  of  ela¬ 
tion  and  deprives  everyone  of  a  hiKh- 
quality  thrill.  On  the  other  hand  Frenesi 
(Artie  Shaw  arr. )  calls  for  "slap-happy- 
and-stuff".  To  perform  this  horn  passaae 
delil>erately  and  thouKhtfully  would  be  a 
waste  of  effort,  a  wet-blanket  In  effect. 

The  selection  of  feelInKs  to  apply 
should  not  depend  on  how  you  feel  at  the 
moment,  (let  the  feel  of  the  accompani¬ 
ment,  the  harmony,  the  tempo  (even  if 
you  have  to  imaKine  it  or  use  record- 
iiiKs. )  Note  the  attitude  of  the  conduc¬ 
tor,  his  beat,  his  face.  You  will  probably 
be  the  only  one  paying  attention  to  in¬ 
terpretation  as  most  school  music  Koes, 
and  for  that  reason  your  progress  will 
be  immediately  noticed.  Just  give  any¬ 
one  within  hearing  a  momentary  thrill 
from  hearing  you  express  the  thought  of 
the  composer  and  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  tell  you  about  it. 

This  column  includes  a  simple  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Introduction  to  Blue  Danube 
Walt*  written  originally  for  horns.  Some 
suKKestlve  markings  are  given  for  vol¬ 
ume,  the  length  of  consecutive  quarter 
notes,  and  the  form  of  the  diminuendo  on 
long  tones.  Can  you  transpose  this  to 
Horn-in-Eb  and  other  transpositions  and 
still  use  your  best  interpretation?  Try  it. 

When  all  this  commences  to  make  sense 
to  you,  secure  a  copy  of  Max  Pottag's 
HORN  PASSAGES,  Volume  I,  Belwin 
publisher,  43  West  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
I  have  prepared  a  chart  showing  where 
various  keys  are  applied,  and  various 
techniques  are  required.  The  author  and 
the  publisher  believe  this  chart  will  be  a 
good  thing,  and  permission  has  been 
granted  to  this  column  to  present  It  to 
you.  Keep  your  nose  to  the  grindstone 
In  the  September,  October  and  November 
horn  columns,  and  keep  your  eye  open 
for  the  February  SCHOOE  MUSICIAN. 


Soaring . . . 

HIGH  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS 


SAX  and  D  V  C 

CLARINET  K  Xl  Xi  9 

and  SOUND  WAVE  mouthpieces. 

Ask  Your  DtaUr 

H.  CHIRON  COMPANY,  INC. 

1650  Breadwoy.  New  York  City 


In  December  we  took  time  out  for  you 
to  apply  keys  and  syllables  to  your  own 
horn  parts.  How  are  you  coming  along? 
To  find  out  if  you  have  under-rated  the 
imi>ortance  of  these  issues,  read  over 
some  horn  music.  Notice  whether  the 
printed  music  suggests  a  tune  of  some 
kind  before  the  tone  actually  is  heard. 

Enjoyable  horn  reading  can  be  traced 
to  "recognition."  You  will  recognize 
what  key  you  are  to  play  in,  you  will 
recognize  the  syllables  and  their  sounds, 
the  length  of  each  tone,  rhythmic  flgures : 
in  brief,  you  will  be  playing  "by  ear” 
even  though  j/ou  wcrer  sate  or  heard  the 
iHHsie  before!  It  is  quite  a  thrill  to  play 
this  way,  and  it's  worth  every  minute 
you  spend  in  those  back  issues. 

To  attain  this  thrill  in  reading  French 
Horn  parts,  add  to  your  keys  and  syl¬ 
lables,  interpretation.  This  is  done  mostly 
by  ear.  For  example,  what  “feelings”  do 
you  frequently  experience?  There’s  Pun, 
Anger,  Sorrow,  Devotion — you  recall 
some  others. 

A  real  actor  can  "turn  on"  any  feeling 


For  Slidoa  and  Valvoi 

Perfect  lubrication  for 
elides  and  ▼olTes. 
Long  lasting;  smooth 
as  TelTet;  will  not 
gum:  preyents  corro¬ 
sion  and  wear. 

Sold  at  All  Music 
Slores 


Tha  most  authentic  book  aver 
published  on  this  subject. 
Makes  it  easy,  for  beginner  or 
eipart.  Fully  illustrated.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Horn  Introducfion — Blue  Danube  Waltz 
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Creating  Interest 
in  Strings 

IBtgiHt  on  pago  19) 
self  circulate  amons  the  students  cor¬ 
recting  bow-position,  hand  positions, 
elbow  bends.  (4)  Make  the  placing  of 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  a  separate 
entity  and  do  not  mix  it  with  bowing 
the  notes.  Use  the  Pizzicato  exten¬ 
sively,  so  that  left  hand  develops  in¬ 
dependently  and  right  hand  develops 
independently.  Do  not  put  the  two  to¬ 
gether  until  each  is  secure  in  its  own 
right.  (5)  Alternate  the  left  hand 
drills  and  the  bowing  drills  so  that 
young  muscles  do  not  get  over-tired. 
(6)  Do  not  be  afraid  to  teach  such 
rhythms  as  Long,  Short,  Short,  (half¬ 
note,  quarter-note,  quarter-note)  on 
the  open  strings  as  the  bowing  devel¬ 
ops  during  the  second  week.  Some 
classes,  by  the  end  of  the  second  week 
can  do  these  rhythms  on  the  D  major 
scale.  (7)  Let  the  child  develop  his 
plucking  on  numerous  tunes  like  Mer¬ 
rily  We  Roll  Along;  Twinkle,  Twinkle; 
Jingle  Bells;  in  the  key  of  D  major. 
Keep  that  ear-training  going.  Help 
him  to  recognize  D,  E,  F-sharp.  by 
»ound.  (8)  When  finally  putting  bow 
and  fingers  together,  concentrate  on 
open-A,  first  finger,  repeated  many 
times;  then  open,  first,  second,  with 
many  alternations  of  first  and  second, 
etc. 

The  eight  points  above  take  for 
granted  that  the  instructor  himself 
knows  how  to  manipulate  a  violin, 
how  to  teach  correct  position  of  the 
left  hand,  wrist,  arm  and  elbow,  ‘  so 
that  the  left-hand  fingers  CAN  fall  in 
the  correct  places  on  the  strings;  and 
that  the  instructor  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  a  thumb 
which  is  not  curved  outward  on  the 
bow  hand,  any  stiffness  of  wrist  or 
bow-fingers,  and  a  right-elbow  that 
stays  bent  all  the  time,  will  spoil  the 
tone  and  cause  the  bow  to  slither 
around  at  all  sorts  of  unique  angles  on 
the  strings. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
of  children  started  this  way  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  then  meeting  twice  a 
week,  that  they  will  play  a  creditable 
little  demonstration  for  an  assembly 
program  before  the  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion  comes  around,  children  of  fourth 
grade  and  above.  The  same  methods 
will  produce  beautiful  results  with 
quire  a  longer  period  before  they  are 
ready  for  performance  as  a  group, 
third  graders,  too,  but  they  will  re- 


Sioux  Fell*,  S.  D. — The  always  popular 
"Messiah**  by  Handel,  was  given  by  the 
State  college  students  at  the  college  audi¬ 
torium  on  December  10.  The  chorus  and 
soloists  were  accompanied  by  the  State 
college  orchestra,  directed  by  Prof.  Carl 
Christensen,  Music  department  head.  The 
State  college  chorus  was  directed  by  Prof. 
Karl  Theman,  vocal  Instructor. 


5  Good  Reasons  Why  Betcha 
Is  America’s  Most  Popolar 
Plastic  Reed 


Thousands  of  enthusiastic  mu¬ 
sicians  say  that  BETCHA  is 
the  answer  to  reed  troubles. 
You'll  find  in  BETCHA  a  reed 
for  your  needs. 


You  deserve  the  best.  BETCHA 
deserves  a  trial.  For  the  sake 
of  a  better  performance  and 
your  own  satisfaction  .  .  .  Ask 
for  BETCHA  the  next  time  you 
buy  or  order  reeds. 


•  Patented  p  r  e  - 
cition  rills  are 
cut  into  the 
reed  vamps  for 
controlled  v  i  • 
bration,  there¬ 
by  producing 
brilliancy  with 
tone  qnality. 


SOFT  .  .  .  MEDIUM  .  .  .  HARD 

EACH 


Bb  Clorinet  . 60 

Bass  Clarinet . 90 

Alto  Saxophone . 75 

Tenor  Saxophone . 90 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  MUSIC  STORES 

WM.  R.  CMTZ  CO.  MC.  SI  rOIIOTH  ««E.  HEW  TOHK  CIT 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silverl  •  Sterling  Value!  •  Sterling  Craftsmanship! 
Is  •  word: 

PERFECTION! 

Expert  repairing  all  maket 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY,  108  Massechutettt  Ave.,  Boston,  Mast. 
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Perma-Cane 

THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 


NEW  B  BEHER 


FM  Ckota  M  NBC— us— MiWi  01  CH<I|D 

IN  ■  few  ihort  week*  Perma-Cane  Reedi  luve 
Iwcome  the  iirit  choice  of  the  fineat  mnsiciant 
on  the  air,  theatres  and  night  clubs.  Perma- 
Cane’s  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  cat 
cane  reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
plastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
Duilds  a  "heart"  in  the  reed  nerer  obtained  in 
any  other  type  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buss. 
Every  reed  plays.  Manay-Bmek  Cumrmntaa. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  the  Reed  Sections  of 
NEIL  lONCHU.  WOODY  HERMAN.  JOE 
REICHMAN  end  Other  Rends. 

Prices  In  U.  S.  A.: 

Clarinot,  50c  •  Alto  Sax.  6Sc 
Tonor  Sax.  75c 

Sold  ly  All  Leading  Oeelert  or  Write  to: 

PERMA-CANE 

UR  S.  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAOO.  ILUMOIS 


^cud3<iMhaA 

Favorite  Albums  for 

CLARINET 


LET  US  HAVE  MUSIC 

Music  to  suit  the  mood,  taste 
and  ability  of  all  clarinetists. 
75  famous  melodies  brought 
together  in  one  pleasure- 
packed  volume.  $1 .00 


CLARINETIST’S 
CONCERT  ALBUM 

Music  of  quality  and  appeal, 
suitable  for  recital  pro- 
grrams. 

Solo  .75  Piano  Acc.  1.25 


EVERYDAY  FAVORITES 

15  compositions  that  are 
perennial  favorites,  in  easy, 
full-sounding  arrangements. 
Solo  .50  Piano  Acc.  .75 


Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

Cooper  Square,  New  York  3 
Boston,  Chicago,  Oallas,  Los  Angelas 


(Dhiumltup^ 

By  Andrew  V.  Scott 
315  West  47th  Street 
New  York#  N.  Y. 

★  ★  ★ 


I  have  received  several  reiiuests  for 
an  article  reKardinx  buxle  calls.  However, 
it  seems  that  the  call  most  in  demand 
for  an  explanation  is  ‘Taps."  There 
seems  to  have  been  many  theories  re- 
Kardinx  the  orixin  of  this  call.  One  wri¬ 
ter  informs  me  that  he  read  the  follow- 
inx  article  concerninx  'Taps'': 

Many  men  who  have  never  before 
heard  'Taps''  are  now  harkeninx  to  their 
messaxes  and  obeyinx  their  commands. 
“Taps”  are  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
from  time  immemorial  drums  have  been 
universally  used  in  xivinx  Army  direc¬ 
tions  ;  althouxh  now  superseded  by  the 
buxle  whose  calls  are  still  sopken  of  as 
"Taps." 

THE  STORY  OF  TAPS 

One  day  in  July,  1862,  General  Butter¬ 
field  summoned  his  brixade  buxler  to  his 
tent  and  whistlinx  some  new  tune  asked 
the  buxler  to  sound  It  for  him.  This 
was  done  not  quite  to  his  satisfaction  at 
first,  but  after  rei>eated  trials  chanxinx 
the  time  of  some  of  the  notes  which  were 
scribbled  on  the  back  of  an  envelojie,  the 
call  was  finally  arranxed  to  suit  the 
general. 

He  then  ordered  that  it  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  in  his  brixade  for  the  rexulation 
'Taps”  (Extinxuish  LIxhts,  U.  S.  Infan- 
try  Tactics,  1861),  which  was  done  for 
the  first  time  that  nixht. 

The  next  day  buxlers  from  nearby 
brixades  came  over  to  the  camp  of  But¬ 
terfield's  brixade  to  ask  the  meaninx  of 
this  new  call.  They  liked  it  and  copyinx 
the  music  returned  to  their  camps,  but 
it  was  not  until  .some  time  later  that  or¬ 
ders  were  Issued,  or  permission  xiven  to 
substitute  it  throuxhout  the  army  of  the 


Taps — To  Extinguish  Lights  (U.  S.  Infantry  Tactics  1861) 


Tattoo  (Cavalry  Tactics  U.  S.  War  Dept.  1835) 


I’otomac.  General  Butterfield  in  speaking 
of  the  reason  for  chanxinx  the  call  for 
taps  said  that  the  rexulation  call  was 
not  very  musical  and  not  appropriate  to 
•he  order  which  it  conveyed.  He  wanted 
a  call  which  in  music  should  have  some 
suxxestion  of  puttinx  out  the  lixhts  and 
lyinx  down  at  rest  in  the  silence  of  the 
camp. 

However  a  close  examination  of  the 
“Tattoo"  (Cavalr>'  Tactics  U.  S.  War  De- 
imrtment  1835)  will  show  that  the  clos- 
inx  measures  which  I  have  desixnated  by 
the  letter  A  are  the  notes  which  were 
“scribbled  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.” 
I.etter  B,  I  am  quite  sure  will  show  how 
the  buxle  call  “Taps”  was  developed  from 
“chanxinx  the  time  of  some  of  the  note.s." 

ORIGIN  OF  TAPS  AT  BURIALS 

The  custom  of  soundinx  ‘Taps"  over 
the  xrave  at  the  burial  of  the  soldier 
orixinated  with  Captain  TIdball. 

On  the  retirement  from  the  peninsula 
in  Auxust  1862,  Horse  Battery  “A”  Sec¬ 
ond  Artillery  was  serv-inx  with  the  rear 
Kuard  and  on  reachinx  Arlinxton,  one  of 
the  cannoneers  died  and  was  buried 
there.  Not  wlshlnx  to  stir  up  the  enemy 
by  flrinx  three  rounds  from  the  battery 
xuns,  as  was  customary.  Captain  Tidball 
substituted  the  soundinx  of  "Taps" 
(Uxhts  Out),  which  impressive  custom 
has  since  l>een  observed  at  all  military 
funerals  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere¬ 
mony.  And  here  let  it  be  noted  that  it 
is  at  funeral  ceremonies  that  a  xu<>d  bu¬ 
xler  is  appreciated  by  the  manner  with 
which  he  sounds  “Taps”,  a  call  which 
has  made  its  way  by  its  intrinsic  beauty 
to  a  prominent  place  in  the  mind  and 
lieart  of  the  soldier. 
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97Ze.  OnMoah. 
^Ijouh,  J'luJtsL  QmAiwnA, 

S«nd  Th*m  to  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  School  of  Flute  Playing. 
957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


"Chaario"  for  1945  • 

Are  you,  as  a  public  school  music  in¬ 
structor,  discouraged  in  your  work,  and 
do  you  feel  like  transferring  your  talents 
and  abilities  to  other  channels?  Well, 
If  you  feel  like  that  at  times,  just  re¬ 
member  that  you  have  plenty  of  company 
numbered  among  those  still  active,  but 
of  the  same  opinion,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  long  since  made  a  change  in 
vocation.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  we 
hope  that  you  will  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
there  are  better  prospects  ahead,  and 
some  of  them  may  materialize  even 
sooner  than  we  might  anticipate.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  past  several  years, 
public  school  teachers — in  all  branches — 
by  the  hundreds,  have  been  giving  up 
their  profession  to  enter  other  fields  of 
activity.  AND — included,  are  many  who 
belong  to  our  fraternity  of  public  school 
music  instructors.  Statistics  tell  us  that 
In  one  state  alone,  there  was — in  1944 — a 
shortage  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of 
departments  of  music,  and  that  to  the 
tune  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  instruc¬ 
tors.  Quite  naturally,  the  drafting  of 
teachers  for  our  fighting  forces  has  taken 
its  toll,  but  this  factor  accounts  for  but 
a  small  percentage  of  those  who  have 
given  up  their  profession  as  public  school 
music  teachers.  Other  contributing  forces 
are ;  low  salaries,  lack  of  appreciation 
of  their  efforts  by  many  unsympathetic 
superintendents,  principals,  and  that  part 
of  the  general  public  that  la  unappreci¬ 
ative.  Also  it  may  be  said  that  many 
communities  submit  perfectly  asinine  oon- 
tracts  that  must  l>e  signed  before  an  ap¬ 
plicant  will  be  accepted.  Should  said  ap- 
idicant  live  up  to  such  a  contract,  then 
he  must  give  up  all— or  nearly  all — 
liberty  of  thought  and  action.  To  comply 
to  such  demands  means  that  henceforth, 
he  is  to  be  judged  NOT  by  virtue  of 
ability  to  do,  and  for  what  he  does,  but 
by  the  things  that  he  does  not  do.  The 
very  fact  that  one  has  denied  himself 
a  normal  life  for  four,  five  or  six  years 
in  order  to  study  for  and  to  receive  va¬ 
rious  degrees,  so  as  to  be  properly 
equipped  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  an 
efficient  teacher,  should  be  taken  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  sincerity.  Never  in  our 
history  have  we  so  universally  recognized 
the  importance  of  music  as  a  stabilizer 
of  human  behavior.  It  is  little  wonder 
then,  that  at  this  time,  the  leaders  of 
our  various  educational  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  probably  millions  of  parents  of 
our  country  and  others,  are  very  much 
disturbed  over  the  ever  growing  short¬ 
age  of  well  trained  and  niusicallj/  edu¬ 
cated  music  teachers.  Such  an  awaken¬ 
ing  is  certain  to  bring  about  much  im¬ 
provement  in  ADD  that  has  to  do  with 
music  education.  That  this  condition  Is 
a  most  healthy  one  for  all  of  us  who 
are  anxious  to  p<iur  our  very  .souls  into 
all  that  is  good,  including  music,  and 
the  general  welfare  of  all  humanity,  there 
can  l)e  no  doubt.  SO — Again  we  say  to 
you,  "Cheerio  for  1945.” 

Piccolo  with  Two  Head-Joints 
Oiie$tiou:  Only  last  week  my  good  old 
L’ncle  Ben  sent  me  a  piccolo  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  instrument  was  not  In  play¬ 


ing  condition  so  I  sent  it  to  a  shop  for 
overhauling.  Since  receiving  it,  1  find 
that  it  is  a  fine  instrument  when  used 
for  D  fiat  parts  in  our  band  but  when 
I  use  the  long  head-joint  (which  seems 
necessary  for  the  orchestra)  our  direc¬ 
tor  makes  faces,  and;  In  no  uncertain 
terms,  tells  me  that:  ‘•that  is  terrible". 
The  question  is :  What  Oh  what  can 
the  matter  be?  Sincerely,  J.  O.  Johnson, 
Minn.  Minn. 

Anatrer:  So  far  as  I  can  determine 
from  your  letter,  the  piccolo  you  now 
have  is  an  instrument  made  in  D  fiat, 
for  use  in  the  band.  The  longer  head- 
joint  was  made  to  make  it  a  C  instru¬ 
ment,  such  as  is  used  for  orchestral  parts. 
When  used  with  this  head-joint,  the  pic¬ 
colo  is  sure  to  be  badly  out  of  tune  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  your  orchestra 
conductor  would  "make  faces"  when  you 
u.se  it  in  that  capacity.  Better  use  It 
as  a  D  flat  (for  band)  and  leave  It  In 
the  case  while  playing  with  the  orchestra. 

Trlller  Chari  for  the  Fluie 

Q/ieation:  Dast  year  I  entered  high 
school  and  joined  up  with  the  orchestra. 
Am  getting  along  pretty  well  except  for 
the  .fact  that  when  I  come  to  trills,  1 
am  never  sure  as  to  how  to  make  them. 
Where  can  I  get  a  chart  that  will  show 
me  how  and  why  I  should  make  these 
trills.  The  "why”,  I  suppose  should  be 
easily  understood  because  It  says  "tr” 
hut  the  "how”.  Oh  Mr.  Fair,  that  Is  the 
part  that  worries  me.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  to  solve  this  "How” 
problem?  If  we  had  a  flutist  teacher  In 
the  community,  then  I’d  go  to  him  and 
save  you,  but  since  •  •  •  w-e  have  no 
such  asset  in  this  district,  w’ell,  won't 
you  please  come  to  my  rescue? — .M.  D. 
Oiiff,  Nebraska. 

Answer:  Judging  from  the  interesting 
letter  just  received,  we  truly  feel  that 
you  should  be  specializing  in  dramatics. 
Maybe  you  are,  and  maybe  your  flute 
playing  is  just  a  “side  line".  We  truly 
hope  so.  Anyhow,  under  separate  cover 
I  am  sending  you  the  Rex  Klton  Fair 
Flute  Method,  Book  11.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  all  the  trill  fingerings  in  four  in¬ 
teresting  studies  and  a  complete  chart, 
that  (plea.se  do  not  feel  that  I  am  ego¬ 
tistic)  out  does  anything  for  simplicity, 
that  has  ever  Iteen  published.  If  you 

like  this  lHM>k  and  wish  to  keep  it,  you 

may  send  me  one  dollar.  If  not,  just 

return  the  Istok  and  all  will  he  forgiven. 

Minor  Scales 

Question:  Some  time  ago  I  attended  a 
"try  out”  for  flute  players  in  Denver, 

Polorado.  First  of  all  1  was  asked  to 
play  a  solo.  No  sooner  had  I  started 
than  I  was  stopped  and  asked  to  play  the 
scales  in  the  Major  keys.  This  I  at¬ 
tempted  but  didn’t  do  so  well.  Event¬ 
ually  a  young  flutist  appeared  who  piayed 
(without  faltering)  any  Major  scale 
asked  for.  Foilowing  that,  came  requests 
for  the  minor  scales.  She  did  the  first 
few  so  well  that  the  director  (so  it 
seemed  to  me)  tried  to  "stick  her’’,  but 
it  seemed  that  she  couldn’t  be  "stuck”. 
She  played  (I  take  short  hand  and  made 
note  of  it  all)  minor  scales  such  as  the 


DRUMMERS! 

Drum  Heads  are  a  part  of  the 
leather  business.  Leather  is  in  big 
demand  by  our  armed  forces  and 
is  therefore  scarce  on  the  home 
market.  That's  why  you  may  have 
to  wait  for 

“AMRAWCO” 

The  Finest  of  all  Drum  Heads 

THEY  ARE  USED  BY  MORE 
SCHOOL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
DRUMMERS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
MAKE.  They  play  the  BEST  and 
ibund  the  BEST.  Keep  asking  your 
dealer.  They  are  worth  waiting  for. 

Made  exclusively  by 

AMERICAN  RAWHIDE  MFG.  CO. 

1103  N.  Branch  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL 


-SURE  SYSTEMn 

OF 

IMPROVISING 

it  By  Samuel  T.  Daley 

Gr^atent,  Most  Modern,  SIMPLI- 
FIKD,  Illustrated  and  Most  Complete 
Rapid  Course  of  Improvlslnir* 

For  Sax  and  Clarinet . $1.50 

For  Trumpet .  IJW 

For  Trombone  .  1.50 

Violin .  1.50 

C'omplete  for  all  lend  Instruments....  8.00 

£ach  book  contains  ORIGINAL  hot  breaks, 
hot  and  sock  choruses,  obligatos,  weird 
blasts  with  thorough  explanations  on  HOW 
TO  MAKE  YOCR  OWN  hot  breaks,  hot 
and  sock  choruses,  embellishments,  flll-in 
work,  obligatos,  weird  blasts,  phrasing  and 
many  other  essential  tricks  necessary  to 
the  successful  SWING  Orchestra  Musician. 

ALFRED  MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  8-3 

145  W.  45tli  8t.  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


"play  hot" 

in  just  a  few  weeks  study  with 

"COURSE  IN  MODERN 
EMBELLISHMENT" 

gusrsntood  doflnito  rulos  to  loom  to  im- 
provlM  and  ploy  hot  chomsoo— only  91.19. 

COMPUTE  HARMONY  METHOD 

over  499  pogos  eoTortng  boginnora  and 
advanced  harmony.  Reg.  f  t.iO  new  only  It. 
"CODRSB  IN  MODBBN  ARKANOINO*' 
Definite  rulec  on  how  to  arrango  for 
dance  oreheatra.  Quaranteed  eompleta 
course  with  simplified  inetruotlona— 91. 
Send  19c  for  sample  leseoa. 

“ORCHESTRATION  CHAET** 
Range,  transpositions,  etc.,  all  Inatm- 
mento— tte. 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  COMPANY 

5040  W.  North  Ava„  MHwaakoa,  Wh. 


BUY  ANOTHER  BOND  TODAY 


f,  1945 
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•  The  Song  Flate  is  tl.> 
essiest  of  all  musical 
pre-band  instruments  to 
master.  It  is  easy  to  blow ; 
built  in  key  of  C;  plays 
chromatics  easily;  tone 
holes  are  in  natural  fin¬ 
ger  positions;  fixed  tun¬ 
ing,  uniform  intonation; 
and  its  beautiful  Flute¬ 
like  tone  is  a  thrill  to 
erery  child.  Everyone 
loves  the  Song  Flute. 


Send  for  this 


EASY  BOOK! 


This  new  pre-band  book 
“Song  Flute  Beat  Re¬ 
sponse  Method”  is  your 
classroom  guide  to  music 
literacy.  Complete  play- 
ingand  teaching  routine, 
solo  and  parts  tunes. 

Price  25c. 


Teachent  Send  lOe  foreonr- 
tc«x  copy  of  the  Beat  Re- 
aponac  Method,  illuatrated 
and  described  above.  Please 
mention  name  of  school, 
and  prades  tanpht.  This 
places  you  under  no  obli- 
i  pation.  Write  today. 


ICONTIN  ENTAL 
MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 


When  available  ask  for 


NORWOOD 
MUSIC  STANDS 


we’ll  be  ready 
with  the  best— First 
Watch  and  wait  for 


THE  NORWOOD  CO..  INC. 

69S0  W.  Higgins  Ava.,  Chicago  31,  Illinois 


Harmonic  and  Melodic  without  falterinp. 
How  is  it  possible  for  one  to  know  all  of 
these  scales?  For  six  years  I've  studied 
the  flute  and  piano,  but  the  way  that 
pirl  played  any  and  all  scales  without 
makinp  a  sinple  mistake  is  beyond  my 
conception.  Is  there  some  simple  formu¬ 
la  for  knowinp  how  to  constru«-t  these 
various  scales?  /.,  /.*,  Boulder,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Auittver:  That  you  are  a  Kis»d  student 
has  l>een  proven  by  the  fact  that  .vou  re¬ 
mained  after  your  “try  out”  had  been 
completed  and  that  you  were  so  observlnp 
durlnp  the  tests  piven  others.  Truly, 
there  is  nothing  very  complicated  about 
our  common  scales.  As  for  instance :  The 
<'  Major  scale  is  made  up  of  C  1)  K  F 
<5  A  B  both  ascendinp  and  descendlnp. 
The  natural  minor  (which  Is  really  a 
Major  scale)  In  C  is:  C  D  E  flat  F  (1  A 
flat  B  flat  and  C,  ascendinp  and  descend¬ 
ing.  You  see,  the  natural  minor  s<-ale 
merely  uses  the  same  notes  as  its  relative 
Major  scale  which  is  always  found  a 
minor  third  above  that  of  any  given 
minor  scale.  By  a  "minor  third"  we 
mean  a  step  and  a  half  above.  The  har¬ 
monic  minor  uses  these  very  same  notes 
except  for  one  change,  and  that  is :  the 
seventh  (in  this  instance,  B)  is  raised 
a  half  step.  Therefore  the  harmonic 
C  minor  scale  is  C  D  E  flat  F  G  A  flat 
and  B  natural  with  C  following.  This 
scale  descends  in  the  same  manner  as; 
C  B  natural  A  flat  G  F  E  flat  D  and  C. 
The  melodic  scale  in  ascending  uses  its 
own  Major  signature  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  third  is  lowered  a  half  step. 
In  ascending  It  is  C  D  E  flat  F  G  A  B 
and  C.  In  descending,  it  merely  uses 
the  relative  Major  signature.  In  this  In¬ 
stance,  the  signature,  of  E  flat,  so  (com¬ 
ing  down)  the  scale  is  C  B  flat  A  flat 
G  F  E  flat  D  and  C.  There  I^aiura,  you 
have  It  all  in  a  nut  shell.  The  ('  minor 
scales  herein  described  may  be  taken  as 
a  nucleus  for  studying  ALE  the  minor 
scales.  They  are  all  alike  so  far  as  in¬ 
tervals  are  concerned.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  all  Major  key  signatures 
(up  to  seven  flats  and  seven  sharps) 
must  be  thoroughly  memorized  before  In¬ 
telligent  application  of  study  can  be  made. 
Also  the  Major  and  minor  chords  or  ar- 
l>egglos  should  l»e  memorized  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  study  these  scales.  By  know¬ 
ing  all  the  minor  chords  the  student  au¬ 
tomatically  knows  what  the  relative  Ma¬ 
jor  key  is  to  any  given  minor  key.  The 
number  of  flats  or  slurps  is  alicaps  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  second  note  of  any  given 
minor  chord.  If  there  Is  anything  you 
do  not  understand  about  this  please 
know  that  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Conservatory 
where  I  teach  all  day  on  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 


Boehm't  Flute 

Question :  When  was  Boehm's  first  flute 
patented,  and  when  was  it  first  given 
to  the  public?  /f.  S.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

.tiisirer:  Boehm's  first  flute  was  given 
to  the  profession  fi>r  trial  in  1832.  This 
instrument  was  of  his  own  |>ersonal  con¬ 
struction  and  Imre  his  name.  It  was  of 
conical  bore  and  had  ring  keys,  five  of 
them,  for  2nd,  3rd  fingers  left,  and  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  finger  right.  In  1847  the 
bore  was  changed  to  cylindrical,  a  fact 
which  left  the  tone  holes  so  large  that 
the  fingers  would  not  and  could  not 
cover.  Consequently  the  padded  keys  were 
added,  such  as  we  have  on  our  flutes  to¬ 
day.  It  was  about  18S1  that  patents 
were  secured  In  England  and  France. 
These  patents  covered  the  key  system, 
boring  and  the  parabolic  head-joint. 


An  Instrnmental  Hit! 


TEN 

FAMOUS 

SOLOS 


Arrasqad  by  Huqh  Cordon 


For  Clorinol,  Cornel,  Alto  Saxophone, 
Trombone  or  Baritone 
(Duet  Parts  also  Available  for  the 
above  Instruments) 


An  album  of  long-time  favorites, 
ideally  arranged  for  the  instruments 
listed,  and  prepared  for  soloists  of  fair 
attainments.  The  duet  parts  lend  inter¬ 
est  throughout,  while  the  book  of  piano 
accompaniments  provides  ample  har¬ 
monic  support.  Among  the  contents 
are:  Mighty  lah'  a  Rose;  By  the  Waters 
of  Minnetonha;  f  love  life;  The  Gypsy 
Trail;  and  My  Heart  is  a  Haven. 


Solo  Books  . each  $0.50 

Duel  Parts  . each  .50 

Piano  Accompaniments . M 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 


1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philedelphie  I,  Fs. 


0  MWTURS  ? 
TOTRCUFEOf 
TOW  BMP 
INSTnMENT  > 

!.  ★  / 


r  40  PAGES  •  40  miSTRATIORS 
COVERS  All  MAKES  OF  IRSTROMEHTS 


Your  band  instrumem  must  Uk  for 
(he  duration.  That's  why  you  need 
this  new  and  helpful  book,  "How  To 
Care  For  Your  Instrument."  In  no 
other  book  can  you  find  such  valuable 
and  helpful  information.  Covers  all 
makes  and  types  of  wind  and  percus- 
sion  instruments.  40  pages  of  instruc¬ 
tions,  46  illustrations,  to  help  make 
your  instrument  last  longer.  Wonh 
many  times  its  10c  cost.  Get  yours  at 
\  ^  your  Conn  dealer's  store  or  send 
Hfl  10c  today. 


C.  6.  CONN.  Ltd.,  U1  C«m  Mg. 
ElMurt,  liidinR 

.  copict  of  "How  To  Ore  For  Your  fowru* 


neat.*'  EnckNcd  hod  10c  in  coin  or  fampB  hx  cMch  copf. 
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Director  Calls  Parents  Auxiliary  the 
"Backbone  of  the  Band" 
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?  Fine  things  coma  in  small  pacicagas.  Talta  Wost  Virginia  for  instanco.  Haro  you 

I  find  tha  Morgantown  Junior  High  Band,  ono  of  tho  bast,  undor  tha  diroction  of 

M  Robart  W.  Hill.  This  band  was  organizod  in  1941  and  has  grown  from  twalva  mom- 

$  bars  to  moro  than  aighty  with  corrosponding  davalopmant  in  fino  musicianship. 

^  Director  Hill  pays  special  tribute  to  his  Band  Parents  Auxiliary  which  he  calls  "the 

backbone  of  tha  band."  Thay  raised  over  $6,000  in  throe  years;  paid  half  that  for 
tho  band  uniforms;  have  purchasad  $2,500  worth  of  instruments  and  other  supplies. 
Bake  Salas,  tag  days,  square  and  round  dances  got  tha  money.  Tha  band  has  par* 
ticipatod  in  fiva  bond  rallios,  and  a  dozen  other  patriotic  events.  At  a  victory  con¬ 
cert  the  boys  and  girls  sold  $12,541  worth  of  stamps  and  bonds.  Thay  hope  to 
double  that  in  their  Jan.  concert.  Judges  said,  "Superior"  at  tho  last  band  festivals. 

i _ 


!  Band  Parents'  Clubs 


! 

i- 


Here  it  in  qgain.  This  model  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-iaws  for  the  Band  Parents 
t’lub  Is  the  documentary  foundation  for 
hundreds  of  such  oraanisations  throuahout 
tbe  country. 


DIKBCTOmS  I 

M  KARIIY  L.  ALFORD'S  FRIt 
■‘•HARP*  tea  FLATR" 

Ne  eraarag  aomplita  wltbaot  aaa  ar  tee  a(  Mr. 
iVwa't  feasaa  earaltf  euabara.  Ueleaa  barmenlea. 
■arti  aaaad  affaala.  aaaMdr  Idaaa.  Tnr  "STEP 
ABKAD.”  Mr.  AHerd’i  laat  arrangeaMl.  ree'D 
OMt  IL  "TBE  WEDDING  OF  BEINIE  B 
EATBBINA."  "NEBO."  "BDNOBT  FITE"  RETR. 
M  "I'U.  BE  REEIN*  TOD."  a  caaedy  aaabar 
Saaloaa  ta  gat  the  band  aff  ataga.  Many  alhara 
lartadid.  Raed  far  FREE  aMy  ladayl  _ 

um  1.  Ruon  imiot.  m  n.  twa  n.  cmhu.  m. 


WIAR  THIS  BRAND  NIW|  v  \  , 

BAND  PIN 

lit  M.  tlMr;  Mt  tta  ftM  »l«tt 

liiiiiiiiMiii  •  pifw)  T«xM  iMia  rmi 

■•rt  U  tlk«  bMutlful  band  pla  for  ‘ 

vbkcb  ]rou  haw*  b»n  waiting. 
tm  stand  out  radiantly  claar  on  a 
Ma^  anamal  background.  Allrar  or 
told  plate.  Iteadyfor  delivery  now. 

Order  today.  Money  back  exsarantad. 

Cf  iftikl  AviN  PiB  CtMfMiy 

US  i.  DmtOmii  tt,  ClilMBd  Of  IMe 


Qaalified  bond  musicians, 
ages  14-17 

Offer  complete  tuition 
and  board 

as  music  scholarship,  along  with  full 
education  and  military  training  at 
an  eastern  Military  Academy  with 
highest  government  rating.  Also 
j  opening  with  scholarship  at  military 
!  summer  camp  for  period  July  6  to 
I  August  30.  Write  for  catalog  and 
I  information. 

:  BOX  100  WAYNE,  PA. 


The  SCHOOI.  MPSTCIAN  has  a  pro- 
prletiirshlp  Interest  in  each  and  every 
one  of  these  clubs.  We  have  helped  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  to  orKanIze,  advised  them 
In  their  money  makinK  projects,  quieted 
the  fears  of  bandmasters  who  In  the  early 
days  of  the  movement  thouftht  the  power 
of  orRanized  parents  iniRht  Ret  out  of 
control,  and  have  Riven  publicity  and  en- 
couraRement  to  these  enthusiastic  Rroups. 

Since  the  nation  has  l>ecome  so  Involved 
in  the  business  of  pulliiiR  other  iteoples’ 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  relatively  little 
has  lieen  done  with  this  worthwhile  pro¬ 
motion.  Recently  we  have  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  for  this  sample  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws,  and  so  we  take  Rreat 
pleasure  in  ))ublishinR  it  aRain. 

Once  orRanized  and  open  for  business 
there  are  many  wa.vs  In  which  Parents 
C'lubs  can  raise  money  for  the  band.  If 
you  Ret  stale  on  Ideas  write  to  Bob  Hel- 
frlck  of  the  Buescher  Band  Instrument 
company,  KIkhart,  Indiana,  who  has  a  flne 
little  book  on  the  subject. 

We  would  like  to  revive  this  column  as 
a  rcRUlar  monthly  feature,  but  we  need 
the  reportiiiR  help  of  the  clubs  in  order  to 
make  it  interestinR.  So,  please  send  us 
all  of  the  news  you  can  about  your  activi¬ 
ties  and  rememl)er  that  pictures  of  club 
officers  and  news  shots  of  meetInRs  and 
afTairs  are  most  welcome. 


CONSTITUTION 

Article  I 

Section  t.  The  name  of  this  organiza- 
tion  shall  be  The  Music  Boosters  of  the 
West  Lafayette  Public  Schools. 

Section  t.  The  puriiose  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  promotion  and  encour- 


Prtgara  to  play  for  “VICTORY"  Day. 

“TANKS  AROUND  THS  WORLD’* 

Military  Marth,  —  by  Harry  LIftaa 
.\  Marrb  that  rrrrlrra  Korlil-wlila  recopnltion  la  a 
"muat"  and  ahould  be  Included  In  your  hand  hooka. 
Send  tor  proof  A  11, t  of  all  I.lfaon'a  outatundlng 
Jlarrhea  TODAY. 

Full  Rand  (38  parts) . 7.ja 

SYMBOLIC  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
240  E.  175th  St..  Now  York  57,  N.  Y. 


(Add  10%  Tax) 


BANDS  —  ORCHESTRAS 
TEACHERS  —  SINGING 
PINS  &  RINGS  —  AWARD 
PINS  GIVEN  BY  MUSIC 
SOCIETIES 

Design  book  FREE.  Write  to 

C.  K.  GROUSE  CO. 

II  Irgct  Ifi.  N.  Mtlakoit,  Matt. 


t  Buy  War  Bonds  and 
*  Stamps 

♦♦•k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-tc-k-kt-kt-kt-k-k-k-tt-k-tt-k 
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SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America’s 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  are  “tops”  in  style,  de¬ 
sign,  appearance,  fit,  and  work- 
nanship.  All  factors  considered. 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisUction. 

Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 
champions. 


Dress  up  your  Schod  Band  for 
its  important  Victory-Morale 
job  at  home.  This  is  Patriotic. 
We  have  ample  stocks  of  fine 
School  Band  Uniform  fabrics; 
a  wide  selection.  Write  us  for 
samples,  prices,  and  ideas  for 
smart  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 
IS  East  I6»h  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


UNIFORM 


Specialixing  in 
Designing 
EXCLVSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  os  what  tod  have  in 
mind.  We  will  design  and 
submit  sketches  and  de¬ 
signs 

Marcus  Ruhen.  Ine. 

Dept.  •,  fZS  So.  SUte  St. 
Chicago  t,  IDfaiaU 


s 


agement  of  mualc  in  the  public  schools. 

Section  S.  All  school  patrons  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  West  Lafayette  Interested  in  the 
purpose  of  this  organisation  shall  be 
entitled  to  membership. 

Article  II 

Section  I.  Officers.  The  officers  of  this 
organization  shall  be:  President,  Vice- 
president,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Section  t.  The  President  shall  preside 
at  ail  meetings  of  the  organisation,  ap¬ 
point  all  committees  and  shall  be,  ex 
officio,  a  member  of  all  committees. 

Section  S.  The  Vice-president  shall  as¬ 
sume  all  the  duties  of  the  president  in  his 
absence. 

Section  t.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  all 
I'ecords  and  minutes  of  all  meetings  in 
permanent  forms  and  conduct  all  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Section  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive 
all  funds  due  the  organization  and  dis¬ 
burse  the  same  on  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  committee. 

Article  III 

Section  i.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
organisation.  Its  past-president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  standing  committees. 

Section  t.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  have  general  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion. 

Article  IV 

Section  t.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be 
the  last  regular  meeting  in  May  of  each 
year,  at  which  time  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  shall  be  elected.  A  Regular 
meeting  shall  be  held  each  month  during 
the  school  year.  Special  meetings  shall 
be  held  on  the  call  of  the  President.  Five 
members  present  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Article  V 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended :  upon  notice,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  such  proposed  amendnvent,  at  a 
called  meeting  for  such  purpose ;  or  at  a 
regular  or  annual  meeting  upon  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  which  shall  have  been 
presented  at  the  meeting  Immediately 
prior  thereto.  All  amendments  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present.  ' 

By-Lew* 

Section  I.  Time  and  place  of  meetings. 
The  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  of 
the  school  year  at  three-thirty  o’clock, 
p.  m.  In  the  Music  Room  at  the  Morton 
School. 

Section  S.  Dues.  The  dues  of  this  or¬ 
ganisation  shall  be  twenty-flve  cents  per 
member  per  semester.  Payment  of  dues 
shall  constitute  membership  in  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Section  S.  Elections.  A  nominating 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  at  the  regular  April  meeting  in 
each  year.  Nominations  may  be  made 
from  the  floor  at  the  Annual  Meeting  if 
filed  with  the  Presiding  officer  prior  to 
such  meeting. 

Section  4.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  to  adopt  each  year  a  definite 
constructive  program  for  each  year,  and 
to  devote  its  united  energies  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  such  program. 

Section  5.  Except  as  otherwise  herein 
provided  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  shall 
govern  the  procedure  of  this  organization. 

Section  6.  These  by-laws  may  be 
amended  at  annual  or  regular  meetings 
by  a  majority  vote  of  this  organization. 


148  UNIFORMS 

M _ «  * 


CLOTH.... 

60  Shade* 

13  Qualitl** 

If  desired,  we  will  DESIGN 
uniiorm  especially  ior  you. 
School  and  Band  Banneit. 

Rags,  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  la  Colon. 
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We  Can  Supply 


BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 


GET  1 
publish 
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Pittsbu 


70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PEHIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

laSytiMnSI.  CiRdMfl  2,  OM 


.Vt’ir  -  F.tiuca  t  itmal—T  hornii  h 

TONE  BUILDING 
and  INTONATION  STUDIES 


lor  Bands 

11>  \\M  <  \\MII>  f..rm.  r  I’rin.  ipal 
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H  rift’  for  details 

THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO..  INC. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


FOR  SALE — Martin  tenor  sax..  Committee 
model,  gold  lacquered,  last  model  manufactured. 
Cied  about  two  w'eeks.  Will  send  on  three-day 
trial.  F12S.  Cash.  Wilbur  McBride,  Wagner 
Hotel,  Buckroe  Beach,  Virginia. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE— 
Selmer  flute,  Haynes  piccolo,  Selmer  clarinet. 
Conn  and  Kolhert  ohoM,  Kolhert  and  Heckel 
bassoons,  Selmer  alto  sax,  Kruspe  double  horn, 
Ktcord  BBb  bass,  and  others.  We  specialize  in 
quality  woodwinds  and  repairs.  School  Music 
Scrrice,  Champaign,  Illinois. 


YORK  UPRIGHT  BBflat  bass.  $145.  2  parade 
drums.  $45 — each.  2  trombones,  $115  and  $45. 
Alto  sax,  $95.  Mellophone,  $55.  Ed  Chenette, 
Shamrock,  Texas. 


GET  YOUR  MUSIC  READY  for  pUying  and 
publishing.  Send  me  your  melody  for  free  ad- 
rice  and  prices  on  arranging.  Ed  Chenette, 
Shamrock,  Texas. 


TRUMPET  SOLO  “SWANEE  RIVER”— <0c. 
An  easy  solo  with  modern  variations  written 
apecially  for  concerts,  minstrels,  club  meetings, 
musical  shows  and  high  school  programs.  Nich¬ 
olas  Lomakin,  24J  Dalzell  Avenue,  Ben  Avon, 
Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


BANDMASTERSM I  Two  snappy,  melodious 
numbers  you  should  have.  “Premier  Armour", 
concert  waltz,  “Tatler”  March.  Solidly  arranged, 
tend  orchestra,  75  cents.  Jim  Mack,  3  Walnut 
Court,  Alton,  Illinois. 


RECONDITIONED  York  BB  Recording  bass, 
$225.00.  King  S.  P.  baritone  horn,  $110.00. 
Conn  S.  P.  mellophone,  $75.00.  King  S.  P.  mello¬ 
phone.  $60.00.  King  S.  P.  Eb  bass,  $125.00.  Kohl- 
ert  Military  English  horn,  $110.00.  Buescher 
bell  front  recording  B  B  bass,  $200.00.  Conn  S.  P. 
baritone  saxophone,  $135.00.  Pedler  Albert  system 
alto  clarinet,  $85.00.  Buffet  Albert  alto  clarinet, 
$85.00.  Wolverine  wood  Boehm  alto  clarinet, 
$225.00.  Conn  upright  alto  horn,  $U.00.  King 
upright  alto  horm  $70.00.  Bettoney  Anservatory 
bassoon,  $95.00.  Conn  silver-plated  curved  soprano 
saxophone,  $65.00.  Conn  Bb  straight  soprano  sax., 
$45.00.  Conn  C  straight  soprano  sax.,  $35.00. 
Heavyweight  Glockenspiel  outfit,  25  bar,  $75.00. 
2|4  Octave  Leedy  vibraphone,  $225.00.  New 
crack-proof  cellos,  special  price,  $5*2.50.  Albert 
system  clarinets,  $15.00.  Comets,  trumpets,  clari¬ 
nets,  trombones,  flutes,  saxophones,  sousaphones. 
Buffet  Albert  system,  bass  clarinet,  $125.00.  ^t 
of  pedal  tympani,  $225.00.  Set  of  Leedy  chimes, 
IS  tubes  from  C  to  F,  $125.00.  Pan-American, 
Conn,  King,  Buescher  and  Martin  S.  P.  alto 
saxophones,  $90.00  to  $125.00.  New  Artley 
Boehm  C  flute  sterling  silver  head  joint,  $160.00. 
A  good  supply  of  Upright  bass  horns  from  $75.00 
to  $145.00.  Holton  S.  P.  BB  souswhone,  $225.00. 
Brand  New  26K.  Conn  S.  P.  Eb  sousaphone, 
$375.00.  Brand  new  Pan-American  S.  P. 
Sousaphone  66K.,  $285.00.  Brand  new  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  French  horn  outfit,  $147.00.  Brand  new  Pan- 
American  52Q  Conservatory  oboe  outfit,  $195.00, 
Conn  S.  P.  Boehm  C  flute,  $90.00.  Rudal-Carte 
wood  Boehm  O  flat  flute,  $40.00.  Solid  silver 
Humphrey  Boehm  C  flute,  $125.00.  Wm.  S. 
Haynes  wood  Boehm  flute,  $125.00.  Buffet  wood 
Boehm  piccolo,  $60.00.  Holton  G.  L.  Bass  saxo¬ 
phone,  $175.00.  3  octave  Leedy  vibraphone  with 
cues,  $325.00.  A  good  supply  of  C  Melody  saxo¬ 
phones  from  $40.00  to  $75.00.  A  good  supply  of 
PMllophones  from  $50.00  to  $95.00.  A  good  supply 
cf  Upright  alto  horns  from  $40.00  up.  A  gcK^ 
supply  of  haritone  horns  from  $65.00  up.  Mili¬ 
tary  oboes  from  $45.00  up.  Baritones,  mellophones, 
French  horns,  etc.  at  bargain  school  prices.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  instruments  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery,  Write  for  Bargain  List.-  We  also  buy  for 
cuh  or  take  trades.  Write  us  what  you  have. 
Adelson’t  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detr'><t  26,  Michigan. 


T  h  •  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
dowt  not  knowingly  oceopt 
for  publication  any  advartisa- 
mants  that  misraprasant  mar- 
chandisa  or  sarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  misraprasan- 
tations  wa  would  appraciata 
your  raporting  tham  diract  to 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.of  this  magazina. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Print  photos  of  famous  bands, 
artists,  etc.;  send  for  list  of  subjects  and  prices. 
Address  C.  H.  L4krkin,  222  JoUne  Ave.i  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.  _ 


RECORDINGS— 1900/1942.  Thousands.  Oarke, 
Kryl,  Rogers,  Pryor,  Cimera,  Sousa,  etc.  Great¬ 
est  singers;  early  stars  sUge  and  vodvil;  celebri¬ 
ties.  500  Goodman,  500  Crosby,  all  popular 
Name  Bands,  early  and  recent.  State  wants. 
Josephine  Mayer,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 


TRUMPET  SECRETS 

High  -  Tones  —  Endurance  —  T ricks — Impossibilities. 
Fred  Elias 

3343  South  17th  Omaha,  Nebraska 


WANTED — TALENTED  young  dance  musi¬ 
cians  17  years  old  or  4F  for  draft  replacements. 
Salaries  40-70  per  week,  steady  work.  Write  for 
details,  all  letters  answered.  Don  Strickland  Or¬ 
chestra,  506  West  Tenth  Street,  Mankato,  Min¬ 
nesota. 


PHOTOPOSTCARDS  OP  YOUR  BAND. 
$4.00  per  100.  Photostamps,  $2.00  per  100.  En¬ 
largements,  view  cards.  Roll  of  Honors,  cuts. 
William  Filline,  3141  Warren  Ave.,  Chicago  12, 
III. 

35c  — POCKET  CHORD  CHART  — 35c.  A 
handy  pocket  size  chart  of  the  most  used  chords 
and  their  application.  Also  includes  progressions, 
basis  for  forming  and  adding  notes  to  chords, 
all  major  scales  and  a  brief  course  in  harmony 
and  arranging.  Nicholas  Lomakin,  243  Dalzell 
Ave.,  Ben  Avon,  Pittsburgh  2,  Pa. 


'  Yachers! 

your  country 
wonts  you  to 

Yach 

Tauchars,  atay  on  your  Jobs! 
Amarlca  needs  you  today  at 
never  before.  Our  children  must 
be  educated  to  understand  tha 
principles  for  which  we  C^t  or 
the  hard- won  peace  to  come  will 
be  meaningless.  Those  of 
you  who  are  qualified  to 
teach  but  are  not  now  do¬ 
ing  so.  Join  tha  ranks  of 
this  aascntlal  service.  Tha 
need  Is  urgenti 


UNIFORMS 


TUXEDO  SUITS.  $10.  Double  breasted,  $20. 
Full  dress  suits  with  vests,  $16.  Beautiful  chorus, 
costumes,  cellophane  Hulas,  assorted  capes.  Caps. 
Free  Lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago.  | 
FOR  SALE— 32  High  School  Band  Capes, 
medium,  blue,  gold  rayon  lining.  32  dark  blue- 
black  military  caps.  Good  conditioti,  price  $75. 

Laton  High  School,  Laton,  California. _ 

(7S)  WHITE  COATS,  (UpeU)  NEW.  Assorted 
sizes,  gabardine  material.  Bargains,  ^3.00  each. 
(60)  gray  lapel  coats,  maroon  braid,  woolen 
material,  $120.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted, 

Chicago. _ 

FORTY  BAND  COATS,  woolen  material. 
Lapels,  color  maroon,  trimmed  gold,  school 
children’s  sizes,  $120.  Thirty  red  coats,  caps, 
trimmed  white,  $90.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted, 
Chicago. 


REED  MAKING 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  "A”  tuning  gong 
sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  model,  $1.10:  3  for  $3.00.  Sold  direct 
only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse, 

Bronx,  New  York.  _ 

JACK  SPRA’TT  SIGNATURE  REEDS  for 
clarinet,  saxophone,  oboe,  bassoon  and  all  reed 
instruments.  Carefully  hand  finished  and  per¬ 
sonally  tested  reeds  of  select  cane.  Sterilized  by 
G.  E.  Sterilamp  and  packed  in  attractive,  sani¬ 
tary  boxes  and  plastic  containers.  At  your  deal¬ 
ers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  lit¬ 
erature.  Woodwind  Shop,  5951  Washington  Ave., 

St.  l.ajuis  12,  Missouri. _ _ 

OBOE  REEDS — -ResTOnsive,  easy  blowing. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds.  Stu¬ 
dents  can  use  them  immediately.  Finest  obtain¬ 
able.  Each  guaranteed.  75c  each,  plus  old  tubes ; 
6  for  $4.00.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

HINES  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS  thoroughly  satisfy  the  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  artist.  Highly  endorsed  by  leading  music 
authorities  throughout  the  nation.  French  and 
Swiss  imports.  Genuine  handmade  Oboe  and 
Bassoon  Reeds  for  symphony  requirements.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply,  write  Hines  Reeds 
(Luther  P.  Hines),  Box  S580,  Gulfport,  Miss. 
BASSOON  REEDS— The  FERRELL  Bassoon 
Reeds  are  nationally  known  among  school  bas¬ 
soonists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Four  (4) 
reeds,  $3.40;  $10  Doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A 
Juniata  St..  St.  Louis  18,  Missouri. _ 


Look  ovor  fho  ads  in  this 
issuo.  You'll  find  many  itams 
of  intarast.  Perhaps  you  have 
an  axtra  saxophone  you  would 
like  to  sell  or  trade  for  a 
French  horn  or  trumpet.  Take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity 
this  department  offers  you. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns,  bari¬ 
tone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and  alto 
clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  instru¬ 
ments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write  us 
what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


THET 

SERVE 

WHO 

TEACH 
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This  BUNDLE  PLAN  Will 

_  0 

Benefit  Your  Entire  Music  Program 


Bandniastere  acclaimed  it  “the  greatestt  inipetusi  Kiven  in> 
strumental  School  Music  since  1923,“  Orchestra  Directors 
rallied  their  musicians  at  once — and  everywhere,  to  the  new 
and  generous  S-M  Bundle  Plan. 

Then  came  paper  rationing  with  a  restraining  hand  on 
our  potential  benevolence.  Hundreds  of  Bundle  Plan  sub¬ 
scriptions  lived  in  1943-44,  when  thousands  were  needed, 
wanted.  Just  where  the  chips  will  fall  for  the  194445  school 
term  is  uncertain.  Maybe  if  we  get  enough  early  response, 
we  can  get  more  paper.  Bonifide  orders  carry  a  lot  of 
paper  weight. 

Let  your  entire  student  musician  body  enjoy  and  benefit 
by  reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regularly.  One  or 
two  library  or  band-room  copies  are  insufficient. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  get  twenty-five,  or  fifty 
copies  every  month  which  may  be  distributed  to  certain 
individuals  or  used  for  class  reading.  This  is  a  new  econom¬ 
ical  way  to  get  complete  coverage  of  valuable  information. 


The  regular  departmentals  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
on  drums,  French  horn,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  instruments 
have  been  called,  “a  liberal  education  in  music."  The  fea¬ 
ture  articles  are  an  inspiration  to  musicians  as  well  as  di¬ 
rectors  and,  “The  School  Music  News’*  is  an  ever  renewing 
spur  to  young  ambition.  School  bands  and  orchestras  are 
best  where  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  reading  is  required. 

Here  are  the  new  bundle  rates — 

Cash  with  Order  Required 


10  Copies  Monthly  for  . 110.00 

25  Copies  Monthly  for  .  15.00 

50  Copies  Monthly  for  .  25.00 


10  Months,  Mailed  to  One  Address. 

So  send  your  Bundle  Plan  order  now — or  as  soon  as 
possible  after  school  opens  in  September.  To  start  with  the 
September  issue,  your  order  mnst  be  received  before  that 
important  first  fall  issue  goes  to  press. 

So  don't  delay.  Act  Today! 
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